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Lands — Roosevelt in Europe— Veto Resolutions Passed—Chinese 
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A Family of Great Horned Owls . . . CHARLES R. KEYES 
Spring o’ the Year (Poem) . EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER 
The Night College . . . . . STEPHEN PIERCE DUGGAN 
Halley’s Comet (Poem). . . ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN 
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An “ Artisty ” 
Music-Roll 


Constant changes of ime 
as well as of tone are indi- 
cated by the single broken 
zig-zag line. ft when 
the line is at the left ; loud 
when at the right, etc., 
with all volume changes 
between. When the line 
is made up of a series of 
T’s, the music is in regu- 
lar time ; a series of R’s 
means to retard; a series 
of A’s, to accelerate. And 
yet, it always lends itself 
to the individual interpre- 
tation. Q indicates a 
slight pause; < a sharp 
accent ; = to hold (stop). 
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~) 
The Ordinary 
Music-Roll 


On this, changes of 
tone are indicated by 
the dotted line, and 
also by a series of 
letters—P, PP, MF, 
F, FF, MP, etc. 
Changes of time by 
a series of words— 
Retard, Accelerate. 
Tempo, Vivace, etc. 
and numerals. Yet, 
with all this compli- 
cated marking, the 
artistic interpreta- 
tion is by no means 
so complete as on 
* Artistyle’? Music- 
Rolls, 








Write for the name of nearest representative 
and descriptive books of the Knabe-An- 
gelus, Emerson-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


REGENT HOUSE 


Pioneers in the Manufacture of Piano Playing Devices. 
REGENT STREET 


The simplest and clearest 
for artistic interpretation 


“Artistic Interpretation” means the vary 
ing expression of time and tone which th 
musician introduces into his playing, anf 
which eliminates “ mechanical effects. 
Ordinary music-rolls contain very few indi 


cations for artistic interpretation, becaus 


the sheet - music, from which they a 
copied, contain only the principal one 


“ Artistyle”” Music-Rolls contain indica 
tions for a// delicate variations of time an 
tone, being especially edited by autho 
tative musicians — are the clearest a 
simplest made. Comparison of the acco 
panying pictures illustrate this. 


“ Artistyle” 88-note Music- Rolls a 
playable on any make of player-pian 
Complete catalog will be mailed up 
request. 


The New 88-Note 


ANGELUS Player-Pian 


On which anyone can play any music artisti 


Possesses many exclusive patented devict 
for musical expression. Among them: 7 
Phrasing Lever, for changes of time, to eff 
the reading of the “Artistyle” marking 
The Melody Buttons (and unusually r 
ponsive pedals) for changes of tone; JI 
Melodant, which “ brings out” the melo( 
and subdues everything else; The Diaphrag 
Pneumatics, which gives the“human touch 


Takes all ANGELUS and all standard 88-note 
and 65-note music-rolls. A repertoire far larger 
than is available for any other player-piano. 


MERIDEN, CO 
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Survey of the World 


The trial at Al- 
bany of Senator 
Allds upon 
charges made by Senator Conger is now 
to be followed by a thorough investiga- 
tion concerning corruption in the Legis- 
lature of New York. On the 11th inst., 
Governor Hughes transmitted to the 
Legislature a preliminary report from 
Insurance Superintendent Hotchkiss re- 
lating to his recent inquiry about the 
“legislative expenditures” of the fire in- 
surance companies. The Superintendent, 
Governor Hughes said in his special mes- 
sage, had come upon certain suggestive 
facts apparently lying outside his official 
cognizance and of a character to be dealt 
with adequately only by the Legislature. 
He continued : 


“The revelations in the inquiry recently con- 
ducted by the Senate and the facts brought to 
light by the Superintendent of Insurance make 
it imperative that there should be a thoro 
investigation with respect to legislative proc- 
esses and as to the corrupt practices which 
have been effectual in advancing or blocking 
legislation, It is not necessary for me to 
review these disclosures or to attempt to 
appraise their cumulative effect. It is suff- 
cient to say that they have caused every 
honest citizen to tingle with shame and in- 
dignation and have made irresistible the de- 
mand that every proper means should be em- 
ployed to purge and to purify. It is the high 
privilege of the Legislature, in the discharge 
of its obligations to itself and to the people 
of the State, to follow the salutary action al- 
ready taken in its upper branch by appropriate 
steps for the exposure and destruction of 
combinations and conspiracies against the just 
use of the lawmaking power, and by providing 
suitable protection against the recurrence of 
such abuses. This is a promising opportunity 
{0 pursue the opening trails of corruption, to 
reveal illicit methods and agencies, to uncover 
the perfidious influences which have dishon- 
ored the State, and thus to aid in securing the 


me me exercise of its beneficent author- 


Legislative Corruption 
in New York 


We had not, he added, exhausted avail- 
able methods of protection against traffic 
in legislation and chicanery in dealing 
with bills. No subject deserved more 
thoro consideration to the end that the 
opportunities of those who are willing to 
buy legislative favor or to use represen- 
tative powers for personal profit should 
be limited to the utmost degree: 

“It may be impossible wholly to eradicate 
these evils, but to the extent that the nature 
of the illicit intercourse is understood and the 
methods and _ instrumentalities which have 
been successful are exposed, there may be in- 
telligent effort at remedial action through both 
statutes and legislative rules. The time is 
ripe, in my judgment, for a full and painstak- 
ing inquiry to expose the worst of public 
wrongs and to prepare the way for needed 
improvements in our laws and legislative proc- 
esses. I therefore recommend an immediate, 
impartial, thoro and unsparing investigation 
into legislative practices and procedure and 
into the use of corrupt or improper means 
for the promotion or defeat of legislation.” 
By unanimous vote the Senate, on the 
14th, adopted a resolution providing for 
a comprehensive investigation by a 
joint committee of three Senators and 
five representatives. Similar action will 
be taken by the Assembly, or House. 
The committee is to report on or before 
March 1, 1911. Superintendent Hotch- 
kiss’s report refers to the evidence that 
the fire insurance companies in six years 
expended at least $150,000 in connection 
with legislation at the capital. After 
speaking of the main points in the testi- 
mony, he says: 

“In short, while absolute proof showing the 
transit of money from the bank account of an 
insurance company info the hands or the bank 
account of a legislator is lacking, the record 
of the investigation as thus far made up war- 
rants the statement that during the last dec- 
ade, particularly in the first five years of such 
decade; a system of bill killing and law gettin 
has existed which is a reproach to the people 
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of the State. That such system existed prior 
to 1900 is also apparent from the facts devel- 
oped.” , 
He refers to the books of a brokerage 
firm, in which were found the accounts 
of nine prominent legislators and four 
other men connected with legislative af- 
fairs. These accounts warrant a suspi- 
cion that the firm was a clearing house 
for financial transactions connected with 
legislation. The dates of alleged invest- 
ments and of cash withdrawals, together 
with the profits obtained by sales far 
above market prices, suggest operations 
of an unusual and suspicious character. 
He had no power to make an exhaustive 
inquiry, but the records are in his posses- 
sion. One witness examined by him, a 
lobbyist who expended the fire insurance 
companies’ fund, has moved to Canada. 

Because $1,000 of this fund was paid 
to George W. Aldridge, now Republican 
candidate for Congress in the Rochester 
district, where a special election is to take 
place this week, the campaign in that dis- 
trict has attracted much attention. E. N. 
Foss, the Democrat recently elected in 
Massachusetts, has been making speeches 
for Havens, the Democratic opponent of 


Aldridge, his arguments relating almost 
exclusively to the tariff. Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the Federation of La- 
bor, has written a letter in which he 
urges all the union men in the district to 
vote for Havens. 


a 


Some days before 
the Jefferson Day 
dinner at Washing- 
ton, on the 13th, a letter to be read to 
the assembled Democrats was received 
from Mr. Bryan. As it had been post- 
marked at Lincoln, Neb., and because 
parts of it were not regarded with favor 
by certain prominent Democrats, there 
was an inquiry as to its authenticity. Mr. 
Bryan’s brother in Nebraska informed 
the committee that the letter had been 
written by William J. Bryan in Brazil, 
forwarded to him at Lincoln, and sent by 
him from that city to Washington. The 
following part of the letter was not ap- 
proved by some Democrats : 

“President Taft, in his Lincoln speech at 


New York, February 12th, attributes present 
high prices mainly to the increase in the pro- 


Mr. Bryan’s 
Jefferson Day Letter 
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duction of gold and the consequent ev arge. 
ment of the volume of money. This «nex. 
pected indorsement of our party’s prop: sition 
in 1896, when we demanded more moi ey as 
the only remedy for falling prices, i. very 
gratifying. How valuable that adi ission 
would have been to us if it had been made 
during the campaign of that year, when the 
Republican leaders were denying that tle vol- 
ume of money had any influence on prices 
and asserting that it did not matter w'iether 
we had much money or little. provided it was 
all good! We may now consider the quan- 
titative theory of money established beyond 
dispute and proceed to the consideration of 
other questions. But the President and his 
predecessor have admitted the correctiess of 
the Democratic position on so many questions 
that further argument is hardly necessary on 
any subject; we may now take judgment 
against the Republican party by confession.” 

Mr. Bryan also wrote that it seemed 
likely we were to win a victory over the 
Meat Trust. Monopoly prices had pro- 
voked a popular protest. It was not un. 
natural that the people should resort toa 
boycott, but he was sure that in the end 
they would find legislation against the 
Trust more satisfactory than abstinence 
from meat. At the same dinner a speech 
by John Temple Graves was regarded as 
an offer of union from Mr. Hearst’s In- 
dependence League party, altho condi- 
tions were attached. “We can see,” said 
Mr. Graves, “an opportunity for united 
action. We are ready to accept a Demo- 
cratic party that is not half Bryan and 
half Belmont—half Hearst and _ half 
Ryan.” 

e 


Gov. Mal- 
colm R 
P a tter- 
son, of Tennessee, has pardoned Col. 
Duncan B. Cooper, who was found 
guilty (with his son Robin) of killing 
ex-United States Senator Edward W. 
Carmack, on November 9, 1908, in the 
street at Nashville. This has caused 
great excitement in the State. Colonel 
Cooper and his son were convicted 4 
year ago and sentenced to be impris 
oned twenty years. Appeal was taken. 
On the 13th inst., the Supreme Court o! 
Tennessee (voting three to two) cot 
firmed the judgment of the lower cour! 
as to the father, but ordered a new trial 
in the case of the son. Governor Pat 
terson, immediately, before the reading 
of the opinions was concluded, pardoned 


Governor Patterson Pardons 
Colonel Cooper 
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the father, writing his reasons as fol- 
lows : 

“Being thoroly familiar with the record, 

having read all the testimony and testified to 
certain facts within my personal knowledge. 
it is neither desirable nor necessary to delay 
action for petition to be presented, asking ex- 
ecutive clemency. In my opinion, neither of 
the defendants is guilty. They have not 
had a fair and impartial trial, but were con- 
victed contrary to the law and evidence. The 
action of the Supreme Court in vacating the 
judgment as to Robin Cooper leaves the sen- 
tence of final conviction as to his co-defend- 
ant. The proof showed that Robin Cooper 
killed the deceased, and that D. B. Cooper 
did not fire a shot. Without reflection upon 
the court, it is inconceivable to my mind and 
repugnant to every principle of justiee that 
a man should be found guilty of murder who 
was not in a conspiracy to kill and who in 
fact did not kill.” 
G. T. Fitzhugh, of counsel for the State 
in the trial, characterized the Governor’s 
action as disgraceful in its haste and 
shocking to all sense of decency. Ina 
published statement he added: 

“Sworn to execute the laws as construed 
by the highest court, the Governor, without 
a petition from any one, tramples the law 
under foot and sets aside the court’s decree 
for a cold-blooded murderer, whose influence 
with the Governor is and has been far more 
potent than the interests and safety of the 
people of this great Commonwealth.” 
Colonel Cooper was the close personal 
and political friend of Governor Patter- 
son. It is said that Patterson’s victory 
over Carmack in the primaries for the 
Governorship, not long before the kill- 
ing of Carmack, was due mainly to 
Cooper’s influence. Patterson then was 
leader of the anti-prohibitionist forces 
and Carmack was at the head of the 
prohibitionists. Carmack, when he lost 
his life, was editor of the Tennesseean, 
and had published editorial articles 
which deeply offended Cooper. It is 
expected that Patterson will be a candi- 
date at the approaching primaries for 
re-election in November. In three years 
and two months he has granted 956 par- 
dons, and 152 of these were given to 
persons convicted of murder. 


Js 


The Pittsburg No _ additional _indict- 
Bribery Cases ments were reported at 

Pittsburg last week, and 
only one confession was made in court. 
This was offered by C. D. Tilbury, 
formerly a Councilman but now a resi- 
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dent of St. Paul. He said he had re- 
ceived from Charles Stewart $200, which 
he regarded as a loan. It had not been 
repaid, and recently he had decided that 
it was intended to be a bribe. Frank N. 
Hoffstot, president of the Pressed Steel 
Car Company and of the German Na- 
tional Bank, declined to go from New 
York to Pittsburg (where he has been 
indicted), and application for his extradi- 
tion was made to Governor Hughes. 
There was a hearing at Albany, where 
he appeared before the Governor with 
counsel, claiming that he could not right- 
fully be extradited. The Governor’s de- 
cision was reserved. Counsel for other 
indicted men sought to invalidate all of 
the indictments by attempting to prove 
that Mr. Nesbit, foreman of the grand 
jury, was not legally qualified to act as a 
juror. Judge Fraser has decided in 
favor of Mr. Nesbit. It is said that there 
will be no appeal from this decision at 
present, but that the alleged disqualifi- 
cation of the foreman will be taken up 
when the accused men are tried, with the 
hope of making such a use of it that the 
defendants can take advantage of the 
statute of limitations, which will soon be 
at their service. It is expected that a 
person said to be more prominent in busi- 
ness than Mr. Hoffstot will be indicted 
for his connection with the payment of 
$52,500 in New York to Charles Stewart 
for the passage of ordinances in the in- 
terest of three banks. Mayor Kniffen, 
of Wilkesbarre, Pa., in a published state- 
ment, says he is convinced that the com- 
mission form of municipal government is 
preferable to the ordinary form. He 
offers to resign if the people of the city 
desire to make the experiment and will 
obtain authority to do so. 


& 


Agents representing the 
Dillinghams, of Honolulu, 
have bought from the 
Government, in the Philippines, 20,000 
acres situated in Laguna Province 
(Luzon), and including the friars’ estate 
known as Calamba. The land, for 
which about $400,000 was paid, will be 
used for a sugar plantation. In the 
House, at Washington, on the 14th, the 
resolution of Representative Martin, 
calling upon the War Department for 





The Islands 
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information concerning the sale of 55,- 
ooo acres of the San José friars’ estate 
to persons who, it is alleged, represent 
the Sugar Trust, was tabled by a vote 
of 144 to 121, the Committee on Insular 
Affairs having reported that the infor- 
mation had been received by its chair- 
man. Two Republicans voted with the 
Democrats in the negative. The corre- 
spondence shows that inquiries as to the 
land were made at first by John Henry 
Hammond, a member of the law firm 
which includes the President’s brother 
and of which Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham was formerly a member ; also that, 
on account of these relations, the work 
was transferred to another firm. An 
opinion given by the Attorney-General 
permitted the sale of so large a block 
of land to one buyer. Mr. Martin as- 
serts that a part of the desired informa- 
tion has been withheld. He gives notice 
of his intention to introduce another 
resolution. President Gomez has 
made Morua Delgado, a negro, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and Commerce in 
his Cabinet. Sefior Delgado was for- 
merly President of the Senate. 


a 


A series of earthquakes, 
beginning on the 14th, de- 
stroyed much property in 
Costa Rica, especially in the cities of San 
José and Cartago. There were sixty-two 
shocks 11 three days. The banks were 
closed, business was suspended, and thou- 
sands of panic-stricken people fled to the 
hills. The original plans for the Pan- 
ama Canal called for the excavation of 
103,795,000 cubic yards of material. This 
is the quantity already excavated, but 
71,000,000 yards remain to be taken out, 
because the modified plans provided for 
a wider and deeper canal. More than 
5,000 tourists have visited the Zone this 
season.——At the beginning of last week 
it was thought at Washington that war 
between Ecuador and Peru was close at 
hand, but at the end of it there was a 
prospect of a peaceful settlement of the 
dispute. Much depends upon the atti- 
tude of Chili. Demonstrations hostile to 
Peru and in favor of supporting Ecuador 
continue to be made at the capital of Co- 
lombia. Ignacio Mariscal, for more 
than thirty years the head of Mexico’s 


Countries 
South of Us 


Department of Foreign Relations, ani a 
lifelong friend and adviser of Presicent 
Diaz, died on the 16th, of pneumonia. 

The American Minister in Mex ‘co, 
Henry Lane Wilson, asserts that per- ns 
hostile to himself and to the interest- of 
the United States have published 1 nis- 
leading reports of an address which: he 
made recently at a banquet given to lim 
by the American colony. It was alleged 
that in his remarks he commended the 
Aztec and Toltec blood and influence 
and spoke in an uncomplimentary way of 
the Spanish element in Mexico, 


Js 


Gifford Pinchot, former 
Chief Forester of the United 
States Government and dis- 
missed by President Taft for insubordi- 
nation, met Mr. Roosevelt at Porto 
Maurizio. ‘The two spent two days in 
conference, mostly while walking or 
driving in the vicinity of the villa of 
Miss Carow, where the Roosevelt family 
were staying. Nothing was given out 
as to the results of the interview except 
that Mr. Roosevelt had accepted an invi- 
tation to speak at the National Conserva- 
tion Congress in September. He will 
also take part in the Frontier Day cele- 
bration at Cheyenne, Wyo., and in the 
dedication of the John Brown battlefield 
in Kansas. At Porto Maurizio Mr. 
Roosevelt had a talk with ex-Mayor 
Phelan, of San Francisco, in regard to 
the California situation. After a day 
spent at Venice, partly in the company of 
the Duke of the Abruzzi, well known as 
an Arctic explorer and mountain climber, 
Mr. Roosevelt went on to Vienna, where 
he received a royal welcome, or as neat 
to it as Austrian etiquet permitted. The 
Emperor had a private conversation with 
him for half an hour on his first call at 
the Hofburg and later gave a dinner at 
the Schénbrunn palace, where besides 
Mr. Roosevelt and Kermit there were 
thirty-five guests, members of the Cab- 
inet and court officials. The court car- 
riages and automobiles were placed at his 


Roosevelt 
in Europe 


‘ disposal for his flying visits to the rid- 


ing school, the parade grounds, the tombs 
of the Hapsburgs and other points of 
interest. The Papal Nuncio at the Aus- 
trian court, Mgr. Granito di Belmonte 
Pignatelli, called in state at the Ameri 
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can Embassy and was closeted for a 
short time with Mr. Roosevelt. Altho 
nothing is known of what was said it is 
assumed that the visit of the representa- 
tive of the Pope indicates that the Vati- 
can bears him no grudge for the unfor- 
tunate incident at Rome. 


a 


Premier Asquith has 
succeeded in getting 
his resolutions limiting 
the veto power of the Lords passed thru 
the House of Commons. On the night 


Veto Resolutions 
Passed 
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and leader of the Opposition, interposed 
with the point of order that such a state- 
ment was inadmissible since there was no 
opportunity to reply to it. This excited 
a violent outburst of indignation on the 
part of the Liberals, Laborites and Irish, 


‘but the chairman ruled in favor of Mr. 


Balfour and the Premier put back his 
paper into his pocket and the House of 
Commons proceeded to vote upon the 
resolutions. The first, restricting the 
power of the House of Lords, was car- 
ried by 351 to 246. The second resolu- 
tion, limiting the duration of a Parlia- 








THEODORE ROOSEVELT AT PALATINE HILL. 
Looking down across the Roman Forum. 


of April 14, when the crisis in the great 
conflict was reached, the excitement in 
the House of Commons reached an un- 
paralleled pitch and the Opposition mem- 
bers were furious at finding themselves 
beaten and an undesirable issue forced 
upon them at an unfavorable time. At 
7.30 in the evening, just before the veto 
was to be taken under the -closure rule, 
Mr. Asquith announced his intention of 
reading a statement of the policy of the 
Government. Mr. Balfour, ex-Premier 


ment to five years instead of seven, was 
carried by 334 to 236. Later in the even- 
ing Premier Asquith, amid shouts of ap- 
plause from his supporters, made his an- 
nouncement. He said that it was not 
usual for a government to make a state- 
ment of policy regarding contingencies 
that had not yet arisen, but the Govern- 
ment was now affronted by an excep- 
tional, perhaps a unique, state of things. 
The effective existence and usefulness 
of the Government depended upon the 
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statutory enactment of the resolutions 
which had just been passed by the House 
of Commons: 


“If the Lords fail to accept our policy or 
decline to consider it when it is formally pre- 
sented to them we shall immediately tender 
advice to the Crown as to the steps which will 
have to be taken if that policy is to receive 
statutory effect. What the precise terms of 
that advice will be is of course not right for 
me to say now, but if we do not find ourselves 
in a position to insure statutory effect being 
given to our policy we shall either resign or 
recommend the dissolution of Parliament. 

“In no case could we recommend dissolu- 
tion except under conditions securing that in 
the new Parliament the judgment of the peo- 
ple as exprest at an election will be carried 
into law.” 


This declaration of policy was received 
with jeers and hisses by the Unionists 
and Conservatives and when the Premier 
stated that he could not say what the 
Government would do in case the Lords 
rejected the resolutions, the Opposition 
shouted, “Ask Redmond!” Mr. Balfour 


in his reply denounced the tactics of the 
Government in securing the support of 
the Irish by a promise of home rule and 
in bringing the Crown into the conflict 
instead of protecting it. 


He concluded 
with the words: 

“The Premier has bought the Irish vote for 

his budget and bought it successfully, but the 
price he has paid is the dignity of his office 
and of all the great traditions of which he 
ought to be the guardian.” 
The session adjourned in a tumult, the 
Opposition calling the Irish “traitors” 
and “dynamitards” and the supporters of 
the Government retaliating in kind. It 
was with difficulty that some of the 
members were restrained from engaging 
in physical conflicts. The effect of this 
action is to force the issue of the House 
of Lords into the forefront and if a dis- 
solution occurs soon, the Opposition will 
have to make the defense of the House 
of Lords its principal plea and will not 
be able to bring such questions as tariff 
reform and national defense so effectively 
as in the recent elections. 


st 


Marseilles is involved 
in another serious 
strike originating 
with the naval reservists, who objected 
to the employment of so large a propor- 
tion of foreigners on vessels bearing the 


French Labor and 
Politics 


French flag. They claim that the stcam-. | 


ship companies have violated the naviga- 
tion law requiring that on French ve-ssels 
all the officers and at least three-qua:ters 
of the crew shall be French. The dock- 
ers and draymen joined in the strike and 
the bakers and other unionists stopped 
work in sympathy. A general strike is 
liable to be declared at any moment, 
which would tie up not only the shipping 
but also much of the internal commerce 
of France. With the aid of the blue- 
jackets part of the vessels in the harbor 
of Marseilles have been able to get off, 
but others have not found it possible to 
secure adequate and competent crews, 
and passengers in some cases have re- 
fused to embark under these circum- 
stances. French and German steamers 
are loading at Genoa instead of Mar- 
seilles. M. Chéron, Under Secretary of 
State, is at Marseilles trying to make 
peace and to insure the departure of ves- 
sels. A regiment of cuirassiers, a bat- 
talion of Alpine chasseurs, and 600 gen- 
darmes have been sent to Marseilles to 
keep __ order. The scavengers or 
boueux of Paris are on strike and the 
cans of garbage remain for days upon 
the streets. The amount of disease re- 
sulting from the filthiness of the city is 
likely to be greater than that caused by 
the inundation. The cart drivers are strik- 
ing in sympathy, and refuse to handle 
the garbage. In some cases, where 
the cans have been collected by outside 
assistance, the strikers would not permit 
the refuse of the city to be carted away, 
but have overturned the carts on the 
boulevards, very much to the annoyance 
of the residents in the quarter. The 
electoral campaign now going on is 
marked by two novel features. * There is 
now an open and active clerical party 
working for representatives favorable to 
Catholic interests, and for the first time 
the suffrage movement has become ap- 
parent in France. A number of women 
have entered the field as candidates for 
members of the Chamber and a program 
of reforms has been adopted, including, 
besides the right to vote, the removal of 
injustices of the French law. The suf- 
fragists demand equal pay for equal 
work, hygienic schoolhouses and hosp 
tals and the elimination of that provision 
of the civil code which requires a wile 
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to obey her husband. One of the candi- 
dates, Madame Durand, who is running 
against Georges Berry in the Ninth 
Arrondissement of the Seine, at one of 
her political meetings brought upon the 
platform a male idiot, whom she ex- 


plained had the right to vote while she’ 


had not. 

a 

All of the foreign 
missions in Chang- 
Sha, the capital of 
the Province of Hu-Nan, are reported 
to have been destroyed by a mob on 
April 14. The missionaries and their 
families took refuge in the Governor’s 
yamen, which was also attacked and 
burned, but all the foreigners escaped in 
safety to Hankow. Two British gun- 
boats from Hankow have gone up the 
Siang-Kiang to Chang-Sha, and Amer- 
ican and French gunboats have also 
been sent into the interior, but may not 
be able to make their way so far up the 
river as the British boats. The riots 
originated in the scarcity of rice, which 
the people believed was being cornered 
by the Chinese officials. The Chinese 
soldiers were helpless to protect the city 
from the mob, which burned the rice 
stores on the principal streets and the 
mission buildings with them. There has 
been a great deal of agitation against all 
foreigners, as there was before the 
Boxer outbreak. The missions known 
to be destroyed are the Wesleyan China 
Inland Mission of five Englishmen; the 
Methodist China Inland Mission, head- 
ed by Dr. Frank G. Keller, Yale, ’92, 
with several assistants; the Norwegian 
Mission; United Evangelical Mission, in 
charge of the Rev. C. Newton Dubs, of 
Harrisburg, Pa., whose wife was the 
first white woman to settle in Chang- 
Sha; and the Yale Mission College and 
its hospital, which is maintained at a 
cost of about $13,000 a year by Yale 
undergraduates and alumni. There are 
five persons engaged in the Yale medical 
and educational work. It is said that 
24,000 people took part in the rioting, 
and that the Governor of Hu-Nan and 
his son were killed. The Chinese sol- 
diers at Chang-Sha, instead of protect- 
ing the officials and foreigners, took 
part in the looting. The refugees lost 
all their personal effects. 


Chinese Missions 
Destroyed 


The Turkish Government 
Foreign Notes is reported to have sup- 

pressed the revolt of the 
Albanians and, by promising investiga- 
tion and redress of their grievances, in- 
duced them to disperse to their homes. 
If the victory of the Government is as 
complete as it is said to be the new ad- 
ministration is to be congratulated, for 
the Albanians are an intractable people 
and have been accustomed to having 
their own way. Under the old régime 
the Sultan showed them great favor, for 
he recruited his bodyguard from these 
mountain tribes. Consequently they have 
not been pleased by the establishment of 
a constitutional government and mani- 
fested their displeasure by refusing to 
pay the taxes it imposed. When the Gov- 
ernment insisted they revolted and at- 
tacked the officials, one of whom fell 
mortally wounded. Fourteen battalions 
were dispatched from Constantinople the 
first of the month, and several sharp en- 
gagements have been fought in the Al- 
banian mountains. The plan for re- 
forms in the Kongo, prepared by the Bel- 
gian Colonial Ministry, have been ap- 
proved by King Albert and will go into 
effect on July 1. The reforms include a 
reduction in the taxes, which will be col- 
lected in money and not paid by labor; 
the substitution of native for white offi- 
cials; the restriction of obligatory labor 
on the part of adults to the works dedi- 
cated to the improvement of their own 
conditions, and the suppression of polyg- 
amy. The new Ministry under the 
leadership of Signor Luzzatti will adopt 
a more pronounced anti-clerical policy 
than that of Signor Giolitti which it re- 
places, but it is doubtful whether it will 
long remain in power. The precedence 
of civil over religious marriage and com- 
plete secularization of the public schools 
are among the measures proposed.—— 
The lockout in the building trades of 
Germany, involving 100,000 or 200,000 
workmen began on April 15. About 1o 
per cent. of the employers refused to join 
in the lockout, but the manufacturers of 
building material have decided to refuse 
to provide them with material. The 
trades unions are said to have $3,750,000 
in strike funds and will levy an assess- 
ment of a mark or half a mark a day on 
the men who continue to work, 





What Is the Matter with Milwaukee ? 


BY VICTOR L. BERGER 


(Mr. Berger-is one of the ablest Socialists in the United States, and has long been the 


leader of the Socialist party of the Middle West. 
Vorwaerts and the Social Democratic Herald, both published in Milwaukee. 


Since 1892 he has been the editor of 
He was the 


Socialistic candidate for mayor of Milwaukee and Congress in 1904 and received five votes 


for United States Senator in the samé year. 


This year he was elected alderman. 


For THe 


INDEPENDENTS comment on the Milwaukee victory see our last week’s leading editorial.— 


Ep1Tor.] 


OR the first time in the history of 
this country the Socialists have 
carried a large city. They. have 

carried Milwaukee, a city of nearly 400,- 
000. This was done after many years of 
struggling and gradual but substantial 
growth. For 1898 we polled only 2,414 
votes; in 1900 we polled 2,473 votes; in 
1902, 8,453 votes; 
1904, 15,056 votes ; 
1906, 16,837 votes; 
1908, 20,887 votes, 
and I910, 27,622. 

The Socialists of 
Milwaukee feel 
proud of this. And 


they have the more 
reason, when they 
look back upon the 
kind of campaign 


that was made 
against them. 
The _ Socialist 
ticket was elected 
after a campaign 
of abuse and vilifi- 
cation such as has 
never been equaled 
in Milwaukee. 
The _ Socialists 
were accused of 
preaching “bullets, 
not ballots”; ac- 
cused of favoring a bloody revolution and 
of intending to plant the “red flag of 
bloodlust” upon the city hall. The voters 
were warned that the “many headed rep- 
tile of Socialism threatened the home, 
the religious beliefs of our people and 
their liberty before God and man.” 
These accusations were repeated day 
after day and night after night from the 
platform. They were printed day after 
day in bold, black type in advertise- 
ments in the daily papers. They were 
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‘made the text of many editorials, in all 


kinds of periodicals. 

Besides, almost the entire daily press 
—six English, two German and two 
Polish papers—seemed to agree that the 
election of the Socialist ticket would de- 
stroy the “credit” of the city and par- 
alyze its further growth. 

However, we 
have the satisfac- 
tion that the chief 
shrieker, the Re- 
publican candidate, 
had only 11,262 
votes. The Demo- 
cratic nominee 
polled 20,513 votes. 
But the Socialist, 
Emil Seidel, _ re- 
ceived 27,622. 

We also elected 
all the seven candi- 
dates for aldermen- 
at-large, and four- 
teen ward-aldermen 
out of twenty: 
three. 

Among them 
was the rock-ribbed 
Fourteenth Ward, 
on which. the 
Democratic party 
was supposed to 
have a perpetual mortgage, because the 
inhabitants are all Poles and Roman 
Catholics. 

However, altho the priests had, as 
usual, their political say on the Sunday 
before the election, in some way of an- 
other a cog slipped and the majority of 
the ballots ir the Fourteenth Ward were 
“red,” not “black.” 

The Democratic forces in all proba- 
bility would have been beaten quite as 
badly as the Republicans, if many “good’ 
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Republicans had not voted for Mayor 
Rose’s Crown Prince, Schoenecker, be- 
cause they feared the success of the 
Sk cialists. 

\s for the nationality of our voters, 
they are overwhelmingly American. As 
a rule the Social- 


The workingmen surely are not afraid. 
In fact, workingmen, organized and 
unorganized, constitute the overwhelm- 
ing bulk—more than 95 per cent.—of the 
Socialist party. 

The workingmen see in Socialism their 
only hope and 





ists cannot get 
either the German 
or the Pole of the 
first generation—to 
say nothing of the 
other immigrants. 
We have to wait 
for the second, the 
American born 
generation, edu- 
cated in the public 
schools, or, at least, 
in a parochial 
school. 

Our entire meth- 
od of propoganda 
is and has been in 
the past, the use of 
literature. We dis- 
tributed about 750,- 
000 pieces in this 
campaign, 

Now the very 
next question . be- 
fore us is the prob- 
lem of applying the 
international So- 
cialist philosophy 
to present condi- 
tions and to Mil- 
waukee. 

We must now 
show the people of 
Milwaukee and of 
the United States 
that the philosophy 
of international 
Socialism can be 
applied and will be 





guiding star for the 
future. They see 
in Socialism their 
deliverance from 
the present system, 
which keeps them 
in ignorance, mis- 
ery and degrada- 
tion—and exploits 
them both by low 
wages and high 
prices. 

The workingmen 
know that only as 
Socialism is intro- 
duced and instilled 
into our public life 
and public institu- 
tions, will trust 
rule, starvation and 
degradation vanish. 

So more and 
more every year 
the workingmen 
from the solid 
phalanx of the 
movement. In Mil- 
waukee they are al- 
most a unit for the 
Socialist party. 

So much for the 
workingman. 

Now, are the 
small business men 
afraid? They are 
not. . 

The small busi- 
ness men see that 








applied to a local 
situation, and that 
it can be applied 
with advantage to any American city of 
the present day. 

As to the fears about the Socialist 
party, they are ridiculous. 

Since election day is over nobody in 


Milwaukee is afraid of the Socialist 
party. . 


EMIL SEIDEL, 
Socialist Mayor of Milwaukee. 


they are econom- 
ically doomed by 
the ruthless compe- 
tition and the over- 
whelming power of the trusts. 

And they know that, after all, the 
great mass of the working people stands 
nearer to them in methods of thought, 
mode of life, and common sufferance 
than the capitalists. 

The small business men are sure that 
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their fate is tied to the fate of the prole- 
tariat. They are sure of the sympathy 
of the working class. And the working 
class to no small degree is sure of their 
sympathies. 

Some people said, however, that in 
case of a Socialist victory, Socialism 
would be tried in Milwaukee, law and 
order would be abolished, and trades 
unionism, strikes and boycotts would run 
amuck, 

It is true that certain of our big busi- 
ness men were badly frightened. 

Yet it ought to be clear to every think- 
ing man that we cannot abolish capital- 
ism in Milwaukee alone or in Wisconsin 
alone. 

Moreover, every thinking Socialist 
knows that capitalism cannot and will 
not be abolished in one day. We all 
know that it can only be abolished grad- 
ually. 

We all understand that, even after its 
downfall, remnants of it will remain for 
a long time to come. Remnants of feud- 
alism even now are still strong in Eng- 
land, France and Germany, altho feudal- 
ism broke down a long, long time ago. 
The capitalism has taken its place. 

And as to law and order: While the 
Socialists have not made the laws and 
are not responsible for the present order 
or disorder, even our opponents must 
concede that we obey and carry out the 
laws, and make our opponents obey them 
as far as we can. 

Socialists all over the globe have ai- 
ways complied with the laws of their re- 
spective countries. 

At the same time, we admit that we 
will not give the laws that hateful. and 
oppressive construction and interpreta- 
tion toward the working class which they 
usually receive under capitalistic admin- 
istrations. 

We also declare that we will change 
and abolish all the oppressive laws at the 
first opportunity we get. 

And it is, moreover, clear to every 
observer that the Socialist party is a 
great organizer. And organization al- 
ways means order. Socialism in itself 
never creates disorder—it stands for a 
new order and a higher order. 

Why then, should any sane man be 
afraid of the Socialist party? 

The effect of Socialism upon the labor- 


ing class can be best studied in the trades 
unions of Milwaukee. 

We have had hardly any strikes in 
Milwaukee during the last six or seven 
years. In fact, we had many less strikes 


than any other city of half its size or 


one-fourth its industrial importance. 

The main reason for the rare occur- 
rence of strikes in Milwaukee is very 
simple. 

The Socialist has made the present in- 
dustrial system a study. 

He knows very well that the individua! 
employer is about as much the product 
of the present system as the individua! 
workingman. He knows that the capi- 
talist is as much bound by it as the prole- 
tarian. The Socialist knows what the 
so-called employer can do and what he 
cannot do. 

The Socialist knows what the wage- 
worker may ask and what he may not 
ask under the present system. 

The Socialist loves his home, his wife 
and children. He wants to get as much 
as possible for them. But at the same 
time, knowing the capitalist system, he 
knows that he cannot go too far without 
destroying his own home. , 

And moreover, the Socialist has the 
social conscience. He looks at every- 
thing from the standpoint of the work- 
ing class; from the standpoint of the 
community ; from the standpoint of the 
craft to which he belongs. 

I can say from actual experience that 
at times the Socialists of Milwaukee 
have opposed some strikes that have been 
declared in this city. 

True, after a strike has once been de- 
clared by the majority, the Socialists 
have been the most active and ardent 
supporters of it and the last to give up 
when the strike was lost. But they 
rarely start a strike. 

Then why should anybody be afraid of 
many strikes and boycotts in Milwaukee 
in case of a Socialist victory? 

The Milwaukee trades unions have 
proven to be a factor for order, not for 
disorder. 

Trades unions are absolutely necessary 
for the protection of the workingmen, 
organized and unorganized. 

Even our adversaries and opponents, 
if they are honest, admit that the influ- 
ence of the Socialists has been for good ; 
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that it has been wholesome ; that the very 
presence of our men has acted as a sort 
of public conscience, represented in the 
meetings of the common council and the 
county board. 

We did not get any votes from the 
capitalist class as such, or from the hypo- 
crites who decry sin in the open and 
practisé it secretly. 

We told them plainly that we scorned 
the votes of men who prefer hold-up men 
in control of the city government to 
honest working men. 












did not ask anybody to vote for our can- 
didates only because they are honest. 

Socialists aim at higher things than 
simply not to steal when they are in office 
—and not to be bribed when a franchise 
is to be given out. 

Honesty, that is, the capacity not to 
steal and not to be bribed, when there is 
the temptation, may be the highest ideal 
that any capitalist party has set up, but 
has not reached. 



















Consul at Tientsin, China. 








HE avowed policies of our Govern- 
ment with respect to China are 
twofold, namely, under no circum- 

Btances to seek “zones of influence” 

rither by acquiring territorial con- 

essions at the treaty ports (our 
ast relinquished concession was at 
lientsin*, which, on abandonment by us, 
vas promptly snapped up by Germany), 
br by demanding special jurisdiction over 
arge areas of Chinese territory. With 
egard to concessions at treaty ports, it 
hould be mentioned en passant that the 
pranting of such concessions has been 
ecognized by the Chinese Government— 

s being essential for the safety of for- 

igners in their intercourse with Chinese 

nd in accord with the principle of extra- 
erritoriality still operative within the 














































*This took place in 1896, while the writer was 
onsul at Tientsin, and was at the instance of our 
gation at Peking, Col. Denby, Minister. 
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And we want it understood that we 


The Present Situation in China 
BY SHERIDAN PITT READ 


[Mr. Read is an old contributor of THe INDEPENDENT and was formerly United States 
We have shown his article to Mr. Zumoto, late editor of the 
Japan Times, who replies to it in the article which follows this.—Eprror. ] 
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With us this kind of honesty is the 
first and smallest requirement. 

But we want to expose the false pre- 
tense that the Socialists and trades 
unions will create constant disorder be- 
cause of the victory of our party in Mil- 
waukee. 

We want it understood that we shall 
have better order in every respect under 
a Socialist administration than we now 
have in any city in the country. 

The realization of our limitations in 
administering the affairs of Milwaukee 
should not, however, warrant the as- 
sumption, that the complete emancipation 
of labor from capitalism is any less our 
aim and object. Therefore this is our 
answer to the question: 

What is the matter with Milwaukee? 

The working class here is gradually 
awakening to the possibilities of modern 
achievements in production. And that 
their proper administration will give to 
all the race security, peace and the neces- 
sities and comforts of life. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Celestial Empire—since the entrance into 
Peking in 1860 of the English and 
French troops. 

In Shanghai the concessions which 
satisfy the above-mentioned exigencies 
are in the hands of the English and 
French—the English concession being by 
far the larger and more important. In 
Tientsin, England, France, Germany, 
Russia and Japan have concessions. 
Hankow is likewise provided with a 
number of these concessions which, 
grouped together, resemble the miniatur- 
ing of the great nations of the world, 
and the writer assures the reader that 
the differences—“squabbles” might be 
the better word to use here—continually 
brewing and being settled between the 
respective nationalities of these conces- 
sions necessitate an amazing amount of 
diplomatic finesse on the part of the con- 
suls and their municipalities. England 
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the railway (built by Russia) thru the 
Liaotung Peninsula well into the heart 
of Manchuria, at which point the Rus- 
sians come in for their “zone,” stretch- 
ing northward along this unfortunate 
railway (which was the real cause of the 
recent war between Japan and Russia) 
as far as the Siberian frontier. with base 
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Aigun Railway by China, in the financing 
of which the United States has been par 
ticularly interested) and Mongolia. So 
close and intimate are the terms of this 
convention that it is said to be tants 
mount to an alliance. This latest phast: 
-Jet it be said-parenthetically by the writer 
who has been following this North China 
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situation for a period of nearly a score 
of years, will doubtlessly result in the 
abandonment to Japan of all Manchurian 
interests, inasmuch as Russia has no pos- 
sible outlet to the sea in this direction 
with Japan forever blocking the way. 
As quid pro quo for this obliging move 
by Russia in behalf of Japanese interests, 
Japan will accord to Russia free rein in 
Mongolia. With respect to this contin- 
gency, the significant fact should not be 
overlooked that the great Caravan Tea 
Route, over which for many decades 
Chinese tea has found its way into Rus- 
sia, extends from Kalgan across the 
Gobi Desert in Mongolia to Urga and 
Kiachtka in Siberia. This tea is bought 
and packed at Hankow by the Russians 
themselves, who handle it at every point 
of transshipment. The Belgians, who, it 
is often said, have been acting thruout 
in behalf of Russia, have already com- 
pleted the trunk line—known as the Lu- 
Han line—from Hankow to Lu-Kou- 
Chiao (6 miles from Peking). The 
Chinese themselves have continued it to 
Kalgan, a distance of 120 miles north- 
west of Peking. It is obvious, therefore, 


\\@ that if Russia can have, by the grace of 


Japan, free hand to lay rails over this 
great caravan route from their trans- 
Siberian line at Kiachtka via Urga to 
Kalgan, she will in this eventuality have, 
with the exception of the above men- 
tioned 120 miles of railway owned by 
China between Peking and Kalgan, a 
thru railway system from St. Petersburg 
to Hankow—the Chicago of China—on 
the Yangtze. 

Even before the building by the Rus- 
sians of the trans-Manchurian Railway 
to Port Arthur and Dalny, Russia strove 
to obtain a concession from China to 
construct a railway from Kiachtka via 
Urga and Kalgan to Peking, but the in- 
surmountable little hitch in her plan was 
over the section of road between Kal- 
gan and Peking, since the great Powers 
thru their representatives at Peking ef- 
fectively opposed letting Russia obtain 
tailway access to the Chinese capital. 
This bit of railway now having been 
built and equipped by China herself-- 
proving incidentally China’s ability in 
railway construction—Russian diplomacy 
will find a way to lease same in good 
time, but in the interval she returns, so 
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to speak, to her first love, which is to link 
her trans-Siberian line with the heart of 
China—and handle, in addition to tea 
over this caravan route, which is the 
greatest trade route in China, all other 
classes of merchandise, namely, sundry 
products and cereals going north and 
sheep and goat skins, wool and other raw 
materials going south, with which the 
3,000 camels passing each way daily are 
heavily laden. This dénouement is so 
obvious that it is set forth here not as a 
prophecy but as a certainty. 

Japan and Russia intend to exclude 


‘the world from North China. Their re- 


cent concerted moves, brought to light 
thru Secretary Knox’s wise, far-sighted 
proposition for the neutralization of the 
Manchurian railways, are proofs of this 
sweeping assertion. 

Japan, already controlling Korea, in- 
tends to dominate Manchuria and the 
Gulf of Pechili, and Russia, by means of 
the railway across the Gobi Desert, 
above outlined, will likewise dominate 
Mongolia and spread her influence all 
along to the very heart of China. This 
will also strengthen her position in the 
direction of Tibet. 

Are the United States, England and 
Germany asleep and oblivious to what is 
transpiring, and which, if allowed to be 
consummated, will lead to the greatest 
war in history? 

The United States has sedulously kept 
aloof from all this, but our destiny in the 
Far East and in all countries whose 
shores are laved by the Pacific is im- 
pelling us to take part in these passing 
events. 

Our second policy in China, for the 
sake of the continued peace of the world, 
has been to maintain the “open door” 
thru diplomatic representations to the 
Powers that this is the sole means of 
preserving the integrity of China as a 
nation, and of assuring equal opportuni- 
ties for trade and participation in loans 
to the world alike. 

With our avowed intention to keep our 
hands off China’s territory, but with our 
equally avowed intention to participate 
in international trade matters, loans, etc., 
affecting China, let us take a passing 
glance at how we stand today. 

In Manchuria, Japan and Russia, be- 
cause of their joint control of the rail- 
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way originally built by Russia from the 
Siberian frontier to the apex of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, are attempting to thwart 
the Chinese Government in building an- 
other road that would meet the commer- 
cial needs of Manchuria in many ways. 
This is the Kin-chow-Aigun Railway, 
above refered to, in financing which both 
America and Great Britain were to have 
participated, and with regard to which it 
is today stated from Peking that owing 
to pressure upon it, the Wai Wu Pu has 
abandoned negotiations. This, if true, is 
serious news and in a way corroborates 
the report of the alliance between Russia 
and Japan with regard to Manchuria and 
Mongolia to which we have already re- 
ferred. Will the United States and 
Great Britain, in the exercise of their 
combined good offices, endeavor to re- 
move this pressure from the Chinese 
Foreign Office in order that China may 
continue negotiating with regard to the 
building of this road as tho in no wise 
curtailed in the use of her sovereign 
rights ? 

In Central China, with respect to the 
building of the Hankow-Szechuen Rail- 
way, we have just succeeded in gaining 
participation in the loan by China from 
England, Germany and France for this 
purpose. But now it is given out in the 
press that England, France and Ger- 
many each intend to control a third part 
of this road. Thus we have wedged our 
way in as a participator in the loan, but 
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the three great Powers above cited, it 
seems from this press dispatch, are to 
control the road when built (partiy with 
United States money) in sections—each 
one-third section carrying with it special 
privileges belonging to a “zone of influ- 
ence.” 

In other words we can put up our 
money, but can have no share in the con. 
trol. 

Has England inadvertently yielded to 
such a policy of dividing this road into 
“zones”? We say inadvertently because 
this would be at variance with her atti- 
tude, as we think we see it, toward the 
situation in Manchuria. 

Great Britain understands as well as 
we do that “zones of influence,” indi- 
cated by the present trend of affairs in 
China, would close the door. 

At this juncture, therefore, the United 
States awaits with considerable interest 
the disclosure of Great Britain’s attitude, 
and the United States furthermore trusts 
that Great Britain, in making up her 
mind as to a definite policy to be pursued 
with respect to this entire Chinese situa- 
tion, will not lose sight of the fact that 
the “open door” policy is very dear to 
the people of our country—and_ that 
withal—“blood is thicker than water.” 

With England and America joined to- 
gether in a policy that will uphold the 
integrity of China, it will be found that 
Germany’s policy is likewise for Chinese 
sovereignty and the “open door.” 

BouLocne, FRANCE. 


Japan in Manchuria 
BY M. ZUMOTO 


{Mr. Zumoto is now the Director of the Oriental Information Agency, recently opened 


in New York City. 
Ep1tTor.] 
NFORMATION emanating from the 
highest quarters in Tokyo and in 
more than one European capital, has 
long since finally disposed of the rumored 
alliance between Japan and Russia, which 
seems to give Mr. Read so much trouble. 
The origin of this canard appears to 
be the exchange of views between Tokyo 
and St. Petersburg in connection with 
the American proposals for the neutral- 
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ization of the Manchurian railways 4 
present owned and operated by Russi 
and Japan, and for the construction of 
new line from Chinchow to Aigun, paral 
leling the Japanese road and _ bisecting 
the Russian road to Tsitsihar and touch 
ing the Russian border on the Amur. ! 
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fected by those proposals. Nor is there 
any cause for surprise that these Powers 
should have discovered a certain com- 
munity of ifiterest in the situation created 
by the American proposals. This dis- 
covery naturally led to a concert of ac- 
tion between the governments of Japan 
and Russia. But, as the event has 
shown, that concert was severely limited 
and local. It was confined to the ques- 
tion of the neutralization of the existing 
railways, and the two Governments acted 
differently in regard to the proposed 
Chinchow-Aigun. railway, Japan agree- 
ing to it on condition of equal participa- 
tion in financing and engineering the en- 
terprise, while Russia absolutely opposed 
it on economic and strategic grounds. 
How this incidental concert of action 
between the two Powers proves, as Mr. 
Read contends, that they “intend to ex- 
clude the world from North China,” is 
more than I can comprehend. In refus- 


ing to hand over our railways in Man- 
churia to the control of an international 
syndicate nearly thirty years in advance 
of the stipulated date for their sale to 
China, Japan has simply announced her 
intention of conserving the advantages 


secured to her by treaties and other in- 
struments which enjoy the tacit ap- 
proval of all the Powers of the world. 

The Japanese Government could not, 
indeed, have acted otherwise, without 
unpardonable negligence of its responsi- 
bilities. For, as Count Komura, our 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, recently ex- 
plained in the Diet, a number of costly 
enterprises have been launched in Man- 
churia by Japanese subjects in the expec- 
tation that the existing order of things 
would not be disturbed before the stipu- 
lated date, namely, 1938, a period of time 
sufficiently long for most kinds of busi- 
ness undertakings. 

The recognition of this fact, together 
with the sentimental importance which 
the Japanese naturally attach to the 
South Manchurian Railway as the only 
tangible result of a sanguinary struggle 
in which there was scarcely a family in 
all Japan that did not mourn for the 
loss of some of its members or relatives, 
accounts for the unanimous and unhesi- 
tating opposition which the public opin- 
ion at home presented to - Secretary 
Knox's proposals, 
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The charge that Japan, acting in con- 
cert with Russia, intends to exclude the 
world from North China is peculiarly 
galling to us, because we are scrupulous- 
lv adhering to the principles of the open 
door and equal opportunity in Manchuria 
and elsewhere. In spite of the chronic 
crusades conducted thru the press 
against Japan’s good faith in this respect, 
there is not a single authenticated in- 
stance of the actual violation of the open 
door principle on the part of Japan. 

it is still fresh in the memory of the 
public that the Evening Post’s cor- 
respondent at Washington was informed 
at the State Department that there was 
not on file any protest or complaint on 
the matter. Too much prominence can- 
not be given to a timely advice, which, 
according to the said correspondent, “a 
responsibly placed person in the State 
Department” has offered to this effect: 
“Discount by 50 per cent. all alarmist 
reports and reserve judgment on what 
remains.” 

It may safely be claimed that, were it 
not for Japan’s interference, the whole 
of Manchuria would long ere this have 
been absorbed into the Russian Empire. 
To make this clear it may be necessary 
to refresh the reader’s memory with re- 
gard fo one of the most important and 
interesting chapters of modern history. 

t may be remembered that, taking ad- 
vantage of some local disorders at the 
time of the Boxer trouble in 1900, Rus- 
sia poured her troops into Manchuria 
and occupied the whole of it down to the 
shores of the Gulf of Pechili, treating 
the whole territory almost as her own 
province. Prior to this Russia had got 
the lease of Liaotung Peninsula and the 
right of building and operating several 
lines of railways in Manchuria. At- . 
tached to the railway grant were various 
important privileges, such as the guard- 
ing of the lines by Russian troops and 
the semi-independent control of affairs 
relating to the railway zone. Japan did 
not protest against either the lease of 
Liaotung Peninsula or to the railway 
grant with all its important accessory 
privileges, for these concessions had been 
obtained by legitimate agreements with 
China. Japan’s objection was aimed at 
the contiriued military occupation of the 
whole of Manchuria, for which Russia 
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had no warrant: on the contrary she was 
under treaty stipulations for evacuation 
within certain periods of time. It was 
Russia’s refusal to carry out these stipu- 
lations that precipitated the tension 
which finally ended in the disastrous war. 

What has that war done for Man- 
churia? Japan has naturally succeeded 
to all the legitimate rights and privileges 
formerly possessed by Russia, namely, 
the lease of Liaotung Peninsula and the 
railway concession south of Changchung. 
Apart from that Manchuria has been 
completely restored to China, this being 
the case not only in the south but also in 
the north. All the troops, other than the 
legitimate railway guards, have been 
withdrawn by Japan and Russia from all 
parts of Manchuria, which is now 
policed, garrisoned and ruled by China 
without any interference from either of 
her neighbors. In other words, condi- 


tions in Manchuria have been brought 
down to the strictly legitimate treaty 
basis. 

It will thus be seen that whatever 
autonomy China now enjoys in Man- 
churia—and it is complete outside the 
railway zone—China owes not to any 


exertion on her part but entirely to 
Japan. 
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Were it not for Japan, the whole of 
Manchuria down to the Great Wall 
would long since have been ipcorpora‘ed 
into the Russian Empire. Where would 
the open door have been then? That it 
is still possible to talk of the open door 
in Manchuria at all, is due to Japan and 
to Japan only. We do not want the 
world to feel grateful to us; all that we 
ask is that contemporary history be read 
with a reasonable degree of candor and 
intelligence. 

Ex-Consul Read, like many another 
writer on the Manchurian question, 
seems to possess anything but a clear 
idea of the position Japan occupies tliere 
with reference to railway enterprises. 
Everybody acquainted with the recent 
history of the Far Eastern politics knows 
that Japan’s position in this matter is one 
of special advantage fully justified by the 
enormous interests she has to safeguard 
in that part of the continent. 

Japan’s special position mentioned 
above is based on the pledge which China 
gave to Japan in the so-called secret 
protocols to the Peking Treaty of De- 
cember 22, 1905. The pledge runs thus: 

“The Chinese Government engage, for the 


purpose of protecting the interests of the 
South Manchurian Railway, not to construct, 
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CART TRAFFIC IN MANCHURIA. 


prior to the recovery by them of the said rail- 
way, any main line in the neighborhood of or 
parallel to that railway or any branch line 
which might be prejudicial to the intefest of 
the above mentioned railway.” 

It has been argued by not a few 
writers that this agreement is not bind- 
ing, as it contradicts the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, in which both Japan and Russia 
agree “not to obstruct any general meas- 
ures common to all countries which 
China may take for the development of 
the commerce and industry of Man- 
churia.” If there is any contradiction 
between these two international instru- 
ments, the usual practice will be to read 
and interpret the earlier agreement in the 
light and under the limitations of the 
later one. 

The limitations which Japan secured 
at Peking are essential for the protec- 
tion of her railway rights acquired at 
such tremendous sacrifices in money and 
blood. 

The objection to the Peking protocols is 
apparently based on the assumption that 
they were secretly obtained and have been 
studiously kept secret not only from the 
world at large but from the governments 
of the principal Powers interested. The 
New York Times, for instance, in its 
editorial on March 8, rg1o, after refer- 


ring to the Russian rejection of Secretary 
Knox’s proposal relating to the Chin- 
Chow-Aigun Railway, observes: “There 
was some expectation that Japan might 
give a more favorable reply, but there 
crops up a secret agreement between her 
and China in which China agrees, etc., 
etc.” The impression clearly intended to 
convey is that the Japanese Government 
has all these years carefully withheld 
from the world all knowledge of this 
railway agreement with China and has 
sprung it at the last moment upon the 
unsuspecting world. It may be observed 
in passing that in the case of the Chin- 
Chow-Aigun Railway Japan, as already 
stated, has waived her objection on con- 
dition of equal participation in the financ- 
ing and management of the enterprise. 
The simple truth is this. Almost im- 
mediately after the return to Tokyo of 
our Senior Envoy from Peking, our Gov- 
ernment, early in 1906, took steps to 
communicate the text of the agreement 
in question to the leading interested 
Powers, including the United States. 
Some of these Powers do not seem to 
have treated this communication as con- 
fidential. The text of these so-called 
secret protocols is, for instance, printed 
in Mr. T. F. Millard’s much read “Amer- 
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ica and the Far Eastern Question” (Ap- 
pendix D). Therein the author states that 
the document 

“was communicated by the Japanese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to Mr. Wilson, Charge 
d’Affaires of the United States at Tokyo. and 
by him transmitted to the Department of State 
under date of February 16, 1906, as a sum- 
mary of certain protocols to the Peking Agree- 
ment signed by the plenipotentiaries of Japan 


and China.” 

Moreover, widespread attention was 
invited to this compact a few years ago 
in connection with a British syndicate’s 
proposal to extend the Chinese railway 
to Fakumen and Tsitsihar. When the 
project met a determined opposition from 
Japan, the matter was brought up in the 
British Parliament, where it was officially 
explained from the Ministerial side that 
the British Government had been duly 
notified of the conclusion of the agree- 
ment on which Japan’s opposition was 
based. The text of the agreement itself 
was then widely published in the press 
not only of Japan and the Far East but 
of the rest of the world. It is hardlv 
necessary to add that no Power has in anv 
way signified any objection to the agree- 
ment, which must, consequently, be re- 
garded as tacitly approved by the Gov- 
ernments of the leading countries. 

While on this topic, I may as well 
mention a curious contention advanced 
by a writer in the Outlook of February 
12, 1910. He says: “As this. secret 
agreement was obtained under duress 
, it cannot be regarded as _ bind- 
ing.” The portion I have omitted in the 
above passage as marked by dots refers to 
alleged contradiction between the Ports- 
mouth Treaty and the subsequent rail- 
way agreement under consideration—a 
point which I have already dealt with. 
Now there was nothing in the conditions 
under which this agreement was obtained 
at Peking in December, 1905, that can 
suggest the idea of duress, unless, in- 
deed, it be the fact that it was an agree- 
ment between a strong and a weak na- 
tion. Should this argument be accepted 
as sound, the result would be the invalid- 
ation of the great bulk of the existing 
political treaties between nations.* It 
would certainly hold good in the case ot 
the stipulations under which the United 
States holds the Philippines and domin- 
ates the West Indies. 

Some of the writers who recognize the 
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validity of the railway agréement in 
question refuse to admit, however, that 
the provisions of this agreement ay ply 
to railways like the proposed one from 
Chinchow to Aigun, which runs paralle! 
to the South Manchurian line but which 
is separated from it by sixty or seventy 
miles with the river Liao between the 
two, and which, consequently, it is 
argued, will not compete with the |ap- 
anese line. Such an argument might 
hold good under conditions obtaining in 
other countries, but nobody in the least 
acquainted with the condition of traffic 
in Manchuria can fail to see that the pro- 
posed line will seriously affect the inter- 
ests of the South Manchurian line not 
only in regard to thru traffic with Europe 
but still more in regard to the local busi- 
ness.. The busiest season for the trans- 
portation of produce and merchandise in 
Manchuria is during the cold winter 
months, when, the ground and all rivers 
and streams being solidly frozen, the 
country unblessed with roads and thus 
unfitted for the hauling of goods in other 
seasons, offers unusual facilities for car! 
traffic. It is also the season when thie 
farmers, who constitute 90 per cent. oi 
the population, have plenty of time on 
their hands. So if you travel in Man- 
churia during this season, you will en- 
counter day after day almost endless 
caravans of carts driven by six to eight 
mules and heavily laden with beans and 
other staple articles of produce. These 
carts are generally accompanied by the 
families of their owners, who find it al- 
most as cheap to travel in that way as t 
stay at home. If you question these peo- 
ple where they come from you will not 
infrequently be surprised to discover that 
they hail from farms considerably more 
than a hundred and fifty miles inland. A! 
Changchung, the northern terminus of the 
Japanese line, I was informed last spring 
that hundreds of thousands of tons 0! 
beans had been brought there on carts 
the preceding season by Chinese farmers 
from the vicinity of Harbin, nearly 170 
miles away, because they found tha! 
mode of transportation cheaper than t 
send their produce by the Russian rail 
way, which enforced prohibitive rates 
the Harbin-Changchung section with the 
idea of attracting trade to Vladivostok. 
From this it will be seen that distance 
is a negligible quantity in considering the 
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question of railway competition in Man- al! the traffic now coming to the South 
in § churia. Supposing that the Chinchow- Manchurian Railway from the districts 
that § Aigun line was built, it is quite conceiv- lying west of it but even a portion of the 
| ply §f able that, if rates were sufficiently low traffic to a considerable distance to the 
rom §§ on that line it could attract to it not only east of it. 
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A Family of Great 
Horned Owls 


BY CHARLES R. KEYES 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR AND AN ASSISTANT. 


66 HERE have always been big owls 
T in that timber,” said the sturdy 
Scot who had settled down in 
Sugar Grove during the fifties and had 
ever remained satisfied with his environ- 
ment. But the changes that the half 
century from 1857 to 1907 had brought 
were great indeed. The first settlers had 
found miles of magnificent forest where 
now only detached groves of a few acres 
each were left, hoary remnants of a 
greatness forever lost; for the doom of 
the forest was written on the faces of 
the fair cultivated fields that ‘stretched 
away in all directions. 
This particular twenty-acre remnant, 


however, had retained in a remarkable 
degree its primitive glory. The ax liad 
found but little occupation within its 
borders ; the forest soil had been allowed 
to produce beneath the gnarled branches 
of the older veterans a new generation 
of yeung hard maples and black locusts, 
and, best of all, the great horned owls 
had not abandoned it. 

For a number of years the question as 
to whether these owls had a nesting site 
and raised young remained unanswered. 
The timber tract was only a mile and a 
half distant from town, if one went 
straight across the fields, so I often 


walked. out -to. see how the big birds | 
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THE NEST CAVITY. 
Seen at the foot of the elm tree in the middle of the picture. 
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A FAMILY OF GREAT HORNED OWLS 

















OWL’S NEST WITH EGG CLUTCH, FEBRUARY, 1907. 


fared. In Eastern Iowa the great horned 
owls nearly always use an open nest of 
sticks in which to rear their family, ap- 
propriating this from a previous year’s 
efforts of one of the larger hawks. This 
particular retreat, however, contained no 
stick nest larger than a bluejay’s, as 
could readily be seen during the owls’ 
nesting time, midwinter, by a glance thru 
the leafless branches. But the indica- 
tions, nevertheless, were good. 

The voices of great horned owls, tho 
never really loud, have remarkable car- 
rying power. One night in the middle 
of January my window was open toward 
the timber tract and across the mile and 
a half of snow-fields the cries of the big 
owls were borne distinctly on the moist, 
still air. There was the short and de- 
cisive hoo-o, hoo-hoo-hoo, hoo-hoo, hoo-o 
of a male great horned owl and the an- 
swering deeper-toned and slower hoo-o-o, 
hoo-o-0, hoo-o-o of the female. These 
notes were surely indicative of owl court- 
ship. Further, one evening early in Feb- 
ruary my way led past the owls’ retreat 
just a little after nightfall. The hooting 


of owls suddenly boomed out almost 
over my head and there, sure enough, 
were both birds, perched on a branch 
within full view of the public road. But 
they were unmindful of observation. 
With feathers ruffled and heads bobbing 
they were hooting out their sentiments 
as they side-stepped toward one another 
and greeted one another with the pro- 
foundest of bows. Doubtless the nest 
site was already selected and not far dis- 
tant. But where? 

On February 7 I again searched the 
timber tract carefully. It was of no use; 
there was simply no nest suitable for an 
owl, nor was there a tree with a hollow 
large enough to accommodate a bird that 
measures two feet in length from bill to 
tail. I was about to give up the search 
when, as a last resort, I decided to ex- 
amine some old elms that -grew just be- 
yond the fence to the east in a beautiful 
timber pasture. None of these contained 
a likely looking hollow except the vet- 
eran that stood out close to the public 
road. Surely the owls would not choose 
this; but it was the last possibility, so I 
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threw a heavy stick up along its rough, 
gray sides. Immediately a pair of 
“horns” and two wide-open yellow eyes 
appeared at the doorway and, spreading 
her five feet of wings, the great bird 
flew silently away. 

Up to the time of finding the owl home 
I had never thought of joining, even 
temporarily, the ranks of the bird pho- 
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. the project and for two months and a 


half we followed, pictorially and ot! er- 
wise, the fortunes of those owls. 

Once before the eggs hatched anc at 
least once a week during the forty-five 
days that the young occupied the old 
home pictures were made of the nest and 
its surroundings. As to the winter and 
early spring weather encountered we 
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THE OWLETS. 


tographers. Nevertheless, as I stood on 
the last round but one of a twenty-foot 
ladder, borrowed from the kindly Scot 
who lived just across the road, and gazed 
upon the picture that presented itself, it 
seemed to me that some use ought to be 


made of the situation. All the conditions 
clearly made a very focus of opportunity. 
In the first place the nest itself was at 
the very reasonable elevation of only 
twenty-two feet—at the very same mo- 
ment a great horned owl living several 
miles to the north was incubating her 
eggs in her old hawk’s nest domicile 
placed just ninety-two feet from. the 
ground! Moreover, and this was still 
more important, the nest cavity itself was 
shallow and open to the light. To make 
the story short, I interested a friend in 
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merely selected, so far as possible, the 
best that offered. What, after all, can 
one expect of the weather in a northern 
climate in the months of February, 
March and April? We found that the 
securing of a negative depended only on 
light conditions and our own endurance, 
the temperature and the winds and the 
rains might offer what they would. As 
to the owlets they were well protected 
by the solid overhanging roof of their 
home, as well as by their own soft coats 
of down, and seemed to mind neither ex- 
posure nor exposures. In fact, the only 
really serious obstacle to our work grew 
out of the dispositions of the old birds 
themselves. But more of this as we pro- 
ceed with our story. : 

For a full month and a day old “Bubo 
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A FAMILY OF GREAT HORNED OWLS 


faithfully incubated the three big round 
eggs that lay in a slight hollow on the 
floor of her well-kept home. On a for- 
tunately warm day a picture was ob- 
tained without mishap, tho our work at 
the nest, quite in the nature of experi- 
ment at first, kept the old bird from her 
eggs for quite two hours. A perfect 
hatch was made, nevertheless, for on 
March 8 the shell dropped from the first 
owlet and four days later from the last 
one. With the hatching of the first egg 
the ambitions of the parents to prove 
themselves good providers were suddenly 
awakened, and by Saturday, the 16th, 
with the young four, six and eight days 
old respectively, the house larder had ac- 
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room. Amidst all this array the white, 
downy young, almost as inert as their 
surroundings, formed a rather inconspic- 
uous mass. The little creatures were as 
blind as kittens and remained thus until 
the tenth day. Their steady meat diet, 
however, advanced them toward owlhood 
with amazing rapidity. At three weeks the 
two older ones balanced themselves well 
and looked out upon the world with the 
beginnings of intelligence. At five weeks 
they were nearly as large in appearance 
as a Plymouth Rock hen and the three 
pretty nearly filled their stoutly framed 
doorway. At the age of five and a half 
weeks and even at six weeks they were 
still at home and posed for fuller views, 
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quired an abundance of good things. 
Three adult rabbits, a bob-white, and a 
meadow mouse, all either decapitated 


Or neatly amputated just back of 
the shoulders, could be distinguished at 
once, and another rabbit and bob-white 


bers can be seen at the farther end of the 


THE DEAD ARE MORE IN EVIDENCE THAN THE LIVING. 


once at the foot of the big nest elm and 
once on an oak stump adjacent thereto. 

As hinted above, the’ camera failed to 
record the most exciting part of this owl 
business. On the day when the owlets 
averaged two weeks old I had reached 
the old elm a half hour in advance of 
my assistant and was balancing myself 
on top of a ladder, making some mental 
notes on the condition of the young and 
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the contents of their well-stocked lunch 
counter. There was no apprehension of 
danger, for, on all previous visits, with 
two of us at the nest, the old birds had 
confined their expressions of displeasure 
to the usual hooting, fluffing of feathers, 
snapping of mandibles, and flying back 
and forth. It was simply a case of fail- 
ure on my part to appreciate the differ- 
ence between one and two. The shock 
that very nearly proved the overturning 
of ladder, notes and all, originated some- 
where in the south quarter and was so 
sudden and paralyzing that for a moment 
the reflex action of holding with grim 
grip to the nest rim was the only action 
taken. The left side of my head was 
stunned to insensibility, but somewhere 
in the other side the surmise gradually 
arose that I was becoming the object of 
a conspiracy and so a hasty retreat to 
firmer ground was begun. One of the 
old birds was sitting, or, rather, marking 
time uneasily, on a nearby branch and 


clearly ready for further trouble, so there 


was no encouragement to push investiga- 
tions farther just at the moment. Blood 
was flowing from a slash which, begin- 
ning on the left cheek and running across 
the left ear, looked as picturesque as a 
German student’s duelling wound. 

On the whole, tho, I had got off easily. 
A great horned owl has eight claws, each 
about an inch and a quarter in length 
and very stout and very sharp. Only 
one of these had taken effect, the numb- 
ness being caused, probably, by the sweep 
of a rushing wing. Evidently the curva- 
ture of the great tree trunk, together 
with my clinging position close over the 
nest rim, had afforded some protection. 
Just what the possibilities of a plunge 
of all eight claws into the human coun- 
tenance would be I do not know, and was 
reasonably careful not to find out. It 
was necessary, however, to make fre- 
quent trips to the owl home to complete 
the study of the young. One of these 
was perforce made alone and so some 
good observations on the method of adult 
owl warfare were again possible. 

Not that I was caught off my guard 
this time. A second’s study of the young 
birds was varied by three seconds’ ob- 
servation of the movements of their par- 
ents. In this way it became possible to 
define the manner of attack. The big 
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bird first shifts nervously a few t:mes 
from one foot to the other, then launches 
swiftly into space. Audubon speaks of 
the flight of the great horned ow] when 
hunting as possessing “incomparable 
velocity.” It certainly does seem s0 to 
the hunted. The attack is not at all that 
of a hawk or an eagle, stooping sw iftly 
from above, but rather the mighty on- 
rush of a heavy projectile with a very 
flat trajectory. Like a great projectile, 
too, the flight, tho swift, is visible and 
so all the more disconcerting; unlike a 
projectile it is as noiseless as a flying 
shadow. Three times in quick succes- 
sion on this visit the old owl came with 
swift, strong sweep of wing straight at 
my head. A quick dodge and at the 
same time a vigorous swing of my cap 
when the great missile was within arm's 
length and, for the moment, the danger 
was averted. The owl would keep 
straight on her course and alight with 
heavy impact on a branch of a neighbor- 
ing tree. But. as soon as faced about 
buck she would come again! As with 
Kipling’s cobra in the tale of the mon- 
goose Rikki, it was the “terrible return 
stroke” that was most to be feared. My 
ladder had a friendly supporting branch 
on one side only, and, moreover, there 
was scarcely time to readjust one’s de- 
fensive attitude. After the third clos 
call I concluded that the headless quad- 
ruped lying in the nest over behind the 
owlets was really, after all, just a large 
house rat, and so slipped down the lad- 
der and went home. 

As our acquaintance with the owl 
progressed our wonder at the contrast 
between the nature of the birds and the 
tameness of their surroundings grew 
ever greater. As above indicated a much 
used public highway passed close to the 
owls’ abode, separated from the nest 
tree, in fact, by scarcely more than fifty 
yards. A quarter of a mile to the wes 
stood a well patronized rural school. 
The same distance to the north and to 
the east stood farmhouses with theif 
numerous outbuildings. These were the 
comparatively distant neighbors. Les 
than two hundred and fifty yards to the 
west a stolid English farmer had long 
since built his home. The house of 2 
fourth prosperous. farmer, who took 
much interest in the owls and often 
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A FAMILY OF GREAT HORNED OWLS 


helped us in our study of them, lay a 
bare two hundred yards to the east; and 
the above-mentioned Scot, also an inter- 
ested and helpful friend, lived only 
seventy yards farther down the road. 
And in the midst of this calm and 
peaceful rural region, with its five farm- 
ers and their families and its country 
school, a region so tamed and developed 
that even the second generation back 
could scarcely remember the deer, the 
wild turkey, or the buffalo, the great 
horned owls had managed to maintain 
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lar birds had bad dispositions to begin 
with, and these constantly grew worse 
until, after six weeks of suspense and 
with the longest of our claw marks still 
unhealed, my assistant and I felt some 
sense of relief when the young owls at 
last took to the tree-tops. But well might 
we endure our wounds in patience. Like 
the American Indian, the great horned 
owl is really unable to change his un- 
tamed nature, however closely he may 
come in contact with people who live 
differently. The present scarcity of the 
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their existence—these the fiercest of all 
the American birds of prey! There can 
scarcely be any doubt about the fact. 
Our larger hawks, if their nests are dis- 
turbed, fly toward the intruder, it is true, 
but when still some feet from him change 
the tilt of their wings and shoot swiftly 
upward, a mere pretense of an attack. 
Our much-boasted eagles, including the 
American bird of freedom, merely fly 
away with indifference or cowardice, 
leaving eggs or eaglets to their fate. The 
great horned owl alone flies straight at 
his alversary—and strikes. Our particu- 


TWO DAYS LATER ALL WERE IN THE TREE TOPS. 


species, except in the ever narrowing 
frontiers of the Western Continent, 
marks the largest and most savage of the 
world family of owls as a member of a 
vanishing race. 

The last two attempts to secure pic- 
tures, when the, young were removed 
from the nest, were at first exciting and 
finally dangerous. In spite of the con- 
stant watchfulness of an assistant, both 
old birds now closed in and teetered and 
danced and hooted on limbs within thirty 
feet of our heads, ever and anon brush- 
ing close past us as they took up new 
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positions or feinted for an opening. On 
the first of these occasions my assistant’s 
full-voiced yells and well-aimed sticks 
proved adequate to the warding off of 
danger. Except for the confidence in- 
spired by his energetic defense I am sure 
it would have been quite impossible to 
disappear under a focusing-cloth and risk 
the violence of the elements without. 

My last visit to the owls while still 
occupying the old home did not pass off 
so smoothly. Possibly the city friend 
who had’ become interested in the pro- 
ceedings and who this time was trusted 
as my bodyguard was less effective with 
voice and missiles than he should have 
been; possibly the owls no longer feared 
an ordinary demonstration. It makes lit- 
tle difference. Two of the youngsters 
were already on the old oak stump and 
I was up the ladder for the third one. 
Whether I was just reaching over the 
nest rim for the last snapping owlet or 
had just started down with him, I have 
never been able to remember, nor was 
my friend able to say. At any rate my 
position at the moment must have been 
strategically bad. The sharp warning 
“Look out!” gave me barely time to duck 
my head, when a resounding whack was 
administered across my shoulders. This 
caused no particular damage, but the re- 
turn stroke would come quickly and 
doubtless be more accurately placed. It 
came and I ducked again, but not quite 
far enough, or possibly not at just the 
right instant. The shock of the collision 
was profound. The inventory of dam- 
ages showed three scalp wounds from an 
inch to three inches in length, while my 
cap had disappeared utterly from the 
field of action. This was afterward lo- 
cated under a tree some hundred yards 
to the south, a punctured souvenir of our 
last close-contact visit to the home of 
the great horned owls. 

After each sitting the young were re- 
placed in the nest and two days after the 
stormy last one, on April 24, the house 
was found empty and all were in the 
tree-tops. One youngster was in the 
very top branches of the old elm of his 
nativity, fully fifty feet above the de- 
serted home; another was a hundred 
yards away in the timber tract and well 
up in a linden; both were motionless and 
inconspicuous among the budding 
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branches. In the time at disposal the 
third brother could not be found. ‘wo 
days before this the owlets had shown 
neither inclination nor ability to fly. 
Surely no one of them could have 
mounted a vertical distance of fifty feet 
thru any powers of his own. Obviously 
the old birds are possessed here of a most 
interesting secret, for no one witnessed 
the leave-taking. 

Two months passed and on a walk 
thru their now heavily-foliaged retreat 
two great heavy owls, seemingly, and 
doubtless. actually, larger than aclults, 
were startled from some prostrate tree 
trunks, from which they flew slowly into 
the nearby trees. Almost at the same mo. 
ment a third dropped from one of the 
lower branches of an oak and sought a 
new position deeper in the shadows of 
the woods. So far as size was concerned 
the owlets had reached and even sur- 
passed the adult owl estate, tho probably 
still under the tutelage and care of their 
elders. From now on it would be simply 
a question of their shrinking and harden- 
ing into the strength and agility neces- 
sary to enter the competition of owl life 
and maintain themselves in the general 
struggle for existence. 

February of 1908 again found my as- 
sistant and myself rapping anxiously at 
the old elm of the timber pasture. We 
could accomplish but little more with the 
young owls, but during the year we had 
formulated a plan by which there might 
be one chance in ten of securing a close- 
range portrait of the old bird as she sat 
within her doorway. It was a vain hope 
About the base of the big nest-tree was 
piled the cord-wood from a number of 
the neighboring young lindens at whose 
foot the ax had recently been laid. The 
owls could endure intrusion into their 
home life but not too great changes in 
their immediate environment. 

A mile west of the old home is another 
forest fragment and in this a pair of red- 
tailed hawks had built their bulky aerie 
in a tall white ash tree, seventy-five feet 
from the ground. Following the custom 
of most of their tribe, when suitable hol- 
low trees are no longer to be had, the 
big owls appropriated this new refuge 
and in it successfully raised their brood. 

The years 1909 and 1910 add nothing 
new to the history of the owls except that 
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the a January gale destroyed the nest in the hoo-hoo-hoo, hoo-hoo, hoo-o and the long 
Wo ash tree and the valiant pair were forced hoo-o-0, hoo-o-0, hoo-o-o of great horned 
»wn to a new, but similar, retreat. While owls, when the night air is still and the 
fly. glad that prosperity still attends them, ground is covered with the January 
lave we regret that no longer to our own hill- snow. 
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THE CITY COLLEGE AT NIGHT. 


The Night College of the City of 
New York 


BY STEPHEN PIERCE DUGGAN, Ph.D. 


DtrREcTOR OF THE EVENING SESSION. 


NE of the chief tributes which 
() the Mosely Commission paid to 
American education was to the 

ease with which educational institutions 
conformed to the needs and interests of 
the community wherein they might be 
established. It was this desire to serve 
the best interests of the community that 
prompted some of the faculty and offi- 
cials of The College of the City of New 
York two years since to consider the es- 
tablishment of the evening session. 
Thru the munificence of the city, the col- 
lege had been given a new site and a 
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splendid equipment of buildings and ap- 
paratus. To some of its officials it 
seemed that the best return that could be 
made to the city was to use the plant to 
its greatest capacity. The properly 
qualified young men of the city were wel- 
comed by day to its doors to receive 
gratis the best that a college can offer. 
Why should not the same privilege be 
extended at night to the properly quali- 
fied adults of the city? 

The proposal, however, was coldly re- 
ceived by the conservatively inclined 
among the faculty and officials. A night 
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THE NIGHT COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


college existed nowhere in the United 
States and probably nowhere in the 
world. The one attempt at the establish- 
ment of such an institution, that of West- 
ern Reserve University, had failed. If 
an evening session were to be established, 
it ought to maintain the same high stand- 
ard as the day session, and that would be 
impossible. The attendance would be 
irregular; the students, if there were 
any, would be tired from their day’s 
work and unable to concentrate attention 
upon their lessons; they would have no 
time to study and prepare the necessary 
home work. These were but a few of 
the objections that were urged against 
undertaking the experiment. 

[t was with some reluctance, therefore, 
that the majority of the faculty and trus- 
tees voted in April, 1909, to establish the 
evening session, with the understanding 
that the work would begin in the follow- 
ing autumn. Their action, moreover, 


was conditioned upon certain prescrip- 
tions being observed. The evening ses- 
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sion was to be a duplicate of the day ses- 
sion. Its administration, its require- 
ments for admission, its curriculum; its 
method of teaching, its examinations, 
above all, its standards were to be the 
same as those of the day session. A 
director and corps of instructors drawn 
from the teaching body of the day ses- 
sion were appointed to organize the 
work. It was decided to offer the regu- 
lar Freshman courses for applicants who 
had merely a high school education, and 
certain advanced courses for such matric- 
ulants as might have done some college 
work. There were twenty-four men who 
had at one time been students at Colum- 
bia, New York University, Hamilton, 
Williams, Manhattan, University of Min- 
nesota, the day session of the City Col- 
lege and the Teachers’ Training School. 
Several presented diplomas from foreign 
institutions. Fifteen students were ad- 
mitted with conditions which were to be 
removed before the end of the collegiate 
year. It was decided to open the evening 
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session every night except Sunday, from 
8 to 10 p. m., with two periods-of recita- 
tion of one hour each. On October 1, 
1909, work commenced with a student 
body of two hundred and one, a Fresh- 
man class larger than that of most col- 
leges of the State. 

Of what kind of material was the stu- 
dent body composed? The statistics of 
race, religion, occupations, etc., illustrate 
the cosmopolitan character of our city. 
The average age of the students was 
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English, 4; Norwegian, 2; French, 3; Hunga 
rian, 3; Swede, 3; Greek, 1; Hindu, 1; Let, 
1; Armenian, I. 

The statistics of religion given were 
as follows: 

Jews, 76;. Protestants, 61; Catholics, 42; 
Brahmin, 1; No religion, 9; No answer, 12. 

The statistics of occupation given were 
as follows: 

Clerks, 51; stenographers, 15; bookkeepers, 
14; mechanics, 13; business, 14; salesmen, I0; 
lawyers, 9; teachers, 9g; bank clerks, 7; news- 
paper men, 6; draughtsmen, 6; physicians, 5; 














THE STUDENT COUNCIL. 


twenty-two, the youngest being seven- 
teen and the oldest thirty-eight. The 
average student at night, therefore, was 
beginning his college education at the 
age when the average student by day 
was ending his. Despite the fact that 
tho it would take at least eight years to 
obtain a degree by night, ninety-five stu- 
dents entered as candidates for a degree. 
In answer to the question of race the fol- 
lowing statistics were given: 


Hebrews, 76; Americans, 56; Irish, 19; Ger- 
mans, 15; Italian, 5; Bohemian, 5; Scotch, 6; 


engineers, 6; chemists, 4; correspondents, 3; 
surveyors, 3; accountants, 3; students, 3; real 
estate, 3; compositors, 2; inspectors, 2, and 
thirteen different occupations with one repre- 
sentative each. 


In answering the question, “What is 
your motive in attending the evening 
session ?” 

105 answered to obtain knowledge of culture. 
25 to obtain a degree. 
12 to transfer later to the day session. 
8 to transfer later to another college. 
16 to improve their technical skill. 
9 to extend their professional knowledge. 
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7 to improve their English (foreigners). 

5 to improve their knowledge of foreign 

languages. 

3 to advance themselves commercially. 

3 to form fine associations.” 

The spirit of the evening session can- 
not better be illustrated than in the lan- 
guage of the oldest student, who once 
said to me: “I have not heard a single 
student speak of the money value of the 
education he was getting here.” And in 
reply to the question, “What benefit have 
you derived from the work this term?” 
the general feeling is best typified in the 
answer of one student, who wrote, “Suf- 
ficient to induce me to continue traveling 
from Washington Heights to Prospect 
Park each night, arriving home at mid- 
night.” 

What was the character of the work 
done by the students of the evening ses- 
sion, and to what extent were the fears 
of some justified that the high standards 
of the day session could not be main- 
tained? To obtain satisfactory answers 


PHYSICS. 


to these questions the director sent a 
questionnaire to the fifteen instructors of 
the evening session. It would be most 
interesting to publish the statements in 
full of these teachers, but brevity of 
space will permit merely a summary. As 
each instructor was teaching both in the 
day and evening sessions, the questions 
took the nature of a comparison between 
the day and evening students. One fear 
was disproved at the outset. During the 
discussions in the faculty it had been pre- 
dicted that there would be a general elec- 
tion on the part of the evening students 
of so-called’ “easy” subjects like history, 
economics, literature, etc., and a neglect 
of the so-called “hard” subjects. As a 
matter of fact, the courses most freely 
elected were psychology, mathematics, 
composition and rhetoric and compara- 
tive government, the first three of which 
are not usually considered easy subjects 
by the day students. Nor was the fear 
about the attendance realized to a very 
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considerable extent. Of the two hundred 
and one students who were enrolled on 
October I, 1909, one hundred and sixty 
remained on February 1, 1910. To any 
one familiar with evening educational 
“work this is a very fine showing. It is 
more often the experience of evening 
educational institutions to drop 40 per 
cent. of the students by the close of the 
first term than 20 per cent. One must 
expect more irregularity in attendance at 
night than by day and look to the greater 
maturity and earnestness of the evening 
students to make up for interruption in 
attendance. The following table shows 
the courses offered, the number that 
elected each course, and the number that 
remained in it till the end of the term: 


October February 


1,1 
Composition and Rhetoric (two classes) 
English Literature (two classes).... 
Advanced German 
Elementary French 
Advanced French 
Elementary Spanish 
Advanced Algebra and Trigonometry 
Analytical Geometry 
English History 
American History 
Economics 
Constitutional and International Law 
Comparative Government 
Public Speaking 
Public Debate 


In seriousness and earnestness of pur- 
pose there was a general agreement 
among the instructors that the students 
of the evening session far surpass those 


of the day session. Their experience in 
life gave them a consciousness of the 
need of education that could not be ex- 
pected of the day students. In maturity 
the evening students also surpassed the 
day students, but in ability the instruc- 
tors put both classes of students upon a 
level. The evening students were more 
determined, more thoughtful, and asked 
more searching questions in the class- 
room, but the day students came better 
prepared and were more familiar both 
with the details of the subject and with 
allied subjects. 

Because of the lack of time for prep- 
aration at home on the part of the stu- 
dents in the evening Session, the instruc- 
tors were compelled to adopt other meth- 
ods of teaching than those used in the 
day session, for it was necessary to eover 
the same ground in a subject as in the 
day session, to do it just as well, and to 
have the results tested by the same ex- 
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aminations. It is, indeed, a tribute to the 
ability and loyalty of the men teaching 
in the evening session that with two ex- 
ceptions they were able to accomp! sh 
these results. Every instructor found 
the work more laborious. The explaia- 
tions had to be fuller. A great deal 
more had to be done in the classroom. 
Some instructors prepared a syllabus of 
each hour’s work which proved of great 
service. In some subjects, e. g., eco- 
nomics, government, psychology, appeals 
could be made to the student’s general 
experience rather than to the information 
gained from text-books, as must be done 
to a great extent with day students. Tho 
every instructor found the evening work 
more laborious than the day work, every 
instructor also found it more profitable 
to himself in experience, because of the 
necessity of modifying the organization 
and application of his subject. All but 
two found their evening work more in- 
teresting and inspiring than the day work 
because of the greater appreciation and 
maturity of the students, and all but 
these two found the results of their even- 
ing work either as satisfactory or more 
satisfactory than the results of their day 
work. 

Tho the spirit of work dominates the 
evening session, the students are fully 
aware that there is a world of emotion 
and volition as well as of intellect, and 
that learning is not the only valuable 
thing received in college. With the de- 
sire to develop an esprit de corps, to ce- 
ment friendship and form happy associa- 
tions, as well as to receive valuable sug- 
gestions from the students, the director 
formed a student council consisting of a 
representative from each of the twenty 
courses established in the evening ses- 
sion. The choice of men for this purpose 
proved most fortunate. The council 1s 
composed of a fine set of able and intel- 
ligent young men who have been of in- 
estimable service to the director in bring- 
ing to his attention improvements that 
might be adopted. In developing the 
social side of the evening session this 
body has been particularly successful, 
trying to bring all the men together as 
often as possible. One room has beef 
set aside in which the men meet socially 
before and after sessions. During the 
past five months the student council has 
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organized a smoker and a dance; ar- 
ranged for an organ recital by the pro- 
fessor Of music of the college, and 
a dinner on April 2 at which some 
of New York’s distinguished citizens 
spoke. The director of the evening ses- 
sion certainly considers himself fortunate 
in some of the happy friendships he has 
formed in the evening session and he has 
reason to believe that that is equally true 
of the students of the evening session. 
Carlyle once said that there is nothing 
more pathetic in the world than a human 
being desirous of knowledge and unable 
to get it. To have listened to the ex- 
pressions of gratitude of so many men 
during the past term was to become con- 
vinced that the evening session supplied 
a real need in the community. To be 
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familiar with the fine results in scholar- 
ship and discipline obtained by most of 
the instructors is to feel assured of the 
possibility of maintaining high standards. 
The evening session has justified its ex- 
istence. The stage of experiment has . 
passed. The students have reacquired 
their habit of study. The instructors 
have remodeled their methods of teach- 
ing to conform to the needs of the work. 
All concerned, but especially the director, 
have profited greatly by the experience 
of the term. The present year has de- 
cided for us the true nature of our 
foundation. Upon its solid basis we shall 
build, and we hope that for years to come 
the evening session will freely supply the 
sweetness and light and learning for 
which so many hunger. 
New York Criry. 


Halley’s Comet 


BY ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN 


Out of the black, unplumbed abyss, 
With torch alight and burning, 

The heavenly guest pursues his quest, 
On steadfast wing returning ; 

Cleaving the fearful gulfs profound 

Without a sign, without a sound, 

The centuries mark his solemn round 
In tides of rhythmic yearning. 


Th’ appointed hour he flies to meet, 
His old-age path retraces— 
A path that lies thru viewless skies 
And unimagined spaces ; 
Plunged in stark cold and endless sleep, 
Beyond the stars, below the deep, 
He still returns, his faith to keep— 
We lift our awe-struck faces! 


Even so, my Life, thou cam’st to me 
From deeps no man can measure ; 
Dread night and chaos wait for thee— 

And must I lose my treasure? 
Nay, He who lit thy trembling spark 
Its furthest flight must surely mark; 
Fare bravely forth into the dark, 

Dear Life, at His good pleasure! 


AMHERST, MAss. 
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From Revolution to Restoration 


THE Revolution, Empire and Resto- 
ration furnish a majestic sweep of 
events for the historical inquirer, and it 
is a poor searcher who cannot find some- 
thing unique and interesting in them. 
Only a veritable scissors-and-paste-pot 
book about France of this age can fail 
to strike a responsive chord in the heart 
of the gentle reviewer, and not a single 
one of the group at present under sur- 
vey is of that type. Two of them—the 
volumes by Hall and Gonnard—rest 
upon new foundations. Kropotkin’s 
book on the Great French Revolution’ is 
interesting on its own merits and be- 
cause it is by a man who has laid us 
under many obligations—above all, for 
that remarkable book, ““The Memoirs of 
a Revolutionist,” one of the most fasci- 
nating human documents of all times. 
In recommending the reader to add this 
book to his historical library one need 
not accept all its communistic conclu- 
sions ; but no one can rise from the vol- 
ume without finding his knowledge of 
the French Revolution richer and deep- 
er. That great cataclysm was not 
the fall of the Bastile, the flight to 
Varennes, the assassination of Marat, 
the execution of Marie Antoinette, or 
the oth Thermidor; and Kropotkin 
knows it well. He has therefore left 
the picturesque and anecdotal for the 
dabbler in literature, and attacked the 
central economic problems. Of course, 
he had made only a general survey—the 
materials for deeper study are just be- 
ginning to be available—but he has 
given us a better account of the inter- 
ests of the contending classes. the aboli- 
tion of feudalism, the confiscation of 
Church property, the: social aspirations 
of the fourth estate, and the various 
communistic enterprises than can be 
found anywhere in English. There are 
passages of rare eloquence and pene- 
trating insight, and many of them vio- 
lently disturb our old notions of the 
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By P. Kropot- 


Revolution. It is dominated by tiie 
author’s communistic bias, but the bias 
has the advantage of being obvious. 
Every one knows that poisonous preju- 
dices may lurk under academic phrases 
and outward calm. 

Tallentyre’s work on Mirabeau’ is a 
rather poor thing when compared with 
the scholarly researches of Fling, whose 
first volume appeared last year, but it is 
not without merits. It is founded on 
sources easily accessible and it reveals 
no new passages in the life of Mirabeau., 
but it is accurate enough for gencral 
purposes and it is written in a light and 
easy fashion which will please those who 
have no feeling for Lomenie or Stern 
or Fling, and who do not care whether 
Mirabeau was “the wisest statesman of 
France” or not. We could have man- 
aged, however, to have worried along 
without the book. 

Major Hall’s volume on the Bourbon 
Restoration® is a far more serious picce 
of work. It is indeed a decided con- 
tribution to the literature available in 
English. It is based on first hand 
sources and shows on every page a firm 
grip on complex situations. It is writ- 
ten with a swing which is refreshing to 
find in a _ heavily documented text. 
There are excellent appreciations of the 
leading actors—Louis XVIII, Charles 
X, Lafayette and Polignac; the fine dra- 
matic scenes of the period are seized 
apon with proper literary effort, and the 
conclusions on most points are in har- 
mony with recent researches in the field 
—as far as one can speak of conclusions 
regarding such controversial matters. 

Gonnard’s book on the last days of 
Napoleon* will no doubt have the big- 
gest sale. It has the advantage of being 
on a theme whose interest never <lies, 
and moreover it is done with a thoro- 
ness which will commend it to scholars 
everywhere. The various works written 
under Napoleon’ s direction at St. Helena 

°THE Lire or Mrraseav. By S. G. Tallen 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $3. 

®*Tuet Bourson Restoration. By John Hall. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $4. 


‘THe Exire or St. Hetena. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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are examined with care and evaluated. 
The views of the fallen monarch on im- 
portant topics, from religion to the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, are examined 
and set forth with abundant documen- 
tary evidence. The origin and develop- 
ment of the “Napoleonic legend” are 
made the subjects of illuminating in- 
quiry and exposition. The style of the 
volume, notwithstanding its scholarly 
character, will commend it to the reader 
who only finds footnotes a nuisance. 


a 
Lady Westmorland’s Correspond- 


ence* 


While English historical and social 
literature is amazingly rich in memoirs 
and correspondence, there are singularly 
few volumes of memoirs or letters of 
women, notwithstanding the many wom- 
en of the aristocracy who have been 
more or less active and prominent in the 
political and social world of London. 
To the few volumes that do exist a 
notable addition is made by the publica- 
tion of the correspondence of Lady 
Westmorland* These letters have not 
quite the vivid interest.of those written 
by the Princess Lieven during the years 
of her sojourn in London. They do not 
illuminate any great crisis in English 
politics to the same extent as Princess 
Lieven’s “Letters of Earl Grey” help to 
an understanding of the crisis over the 
Reform Act of 1832. But none the less, 
both in interest and importance, they 
rank next to Princess Lieven’s letters, 
and high indeed among the correspond- 
ence of nineteenth century English- 
woinen. 

Lady Westmorland was a niece of 
the Duke of Wellington, and in the intri- 
cacies of English politics between 1832 
and the break-up of the Tory party over 
the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846, 
she was nearly as well versed as the 
Duke himself. She was implicitly trust- 
ed in all political concerns by the Duke, 
and equally so by Melbourne, when he 
was Prime Minister, and quite frequent- 
ly the Countess was the go-between for 
these two statesmen—the one a Tory 
and the other a Whig. She also occa- 
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sionally acted in the same capacity for 
Peel, after he had broken with the Tory 
party in 1846, and when, with his fol- 
lowers, Gladstone, Graham and Sydney 
Herbert, he stood apart in the House of 
Commons from both Tories and Whigs. 

It is in her letters to the Earl of 
Westmorland that the Countess de- 
scribes the part she played in these po- 
litical transactions. The letters are most 
informing to students of the period be- 
tween the Reform Act of 1832 and the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846—be- 
tween the two great crises of the first 
half of the nineteenth century. They 
also afford fresh proof of the part that 
women have so long played in English 
politics. Lady Westmorland, it need 
scarcely be stated, was a Tory; and like 
most of the aristocratic Tories of her 
time, she dreaded that the glory of Eng- 
land would fade with the death of the 
Duke of Wellington. “It is frightful,” 
she wrote in February, 1854, “to see the 
progress England has made in wrong- 
doing since the death of my uncle. He 
was the last rampart that remained 
against this torrent of Liberalism which 
quite disgusts me.” 

Students of English history who are 
drawn to. Peel will realize from Lady 
Westmorland’s letters, even more than 
from Parker’s “Life of Peel,” the in- 
tense dislike with which Peel was re- 
garded by his old followers in the Tory 
party after he had broken with them in 
1846. Gladstone’s lot was not a pleasant 
one after the split in the Liberal party 
over Home Rule in 1886; but there was 
in 1886 little of the rancor and bitter- 
ness toward the great Liberal leader 
that characterized the opposition to Peel 
in the years between 1846 and his un- 
timely death in 1850. The fact that he 
was of a manufacturing, as distinct 
from a landed family, was long a dis- 
advantage to him. Even Melbourne did 
not scruple to intrigue against him and 
to embarrass him in his relations with 
Queen Victoria when he became Pre- 
mier. But as Queen Victoria’s letters 
now make clear, the Queen later on 
recognized the true inwardness of the 
difficulty over the Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber in 1839. She realized that it 
was a Whig scheme to embarrass Peel; 
and these letters of Lady Westmor- 
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land’s, whose relations with the Queen 
were always intimate, show how fully 
Peel had secured the confidence of the 
Queen after he became Premier in 1841. 

Lady Westmorland realized from the 
very beginning that the Crimean War 
was unnecessary and would inevitably 
be useless. In her opinion, as she wrote 
in 1854 to her intimate friend, the Com- 
tesse Pauline Neale, it was “Unjust, use- 
less, brought about by personal spite, 
weakness and blunders, and the coward- 
ly giving in to the cries of the press.” 
“A strong government, statesmen cour- 
ageous and consistent, would have easily 
managed an affair which has been al- 
lowed to grow until they can no longer 
control it* Elsewhere she described it 
as “A miserable war of personal feeling 
and wounded vanity, brought about by 
blunderers on all sides—perfectly un- 
necessary and which by no possibility 
can have any result useful or honorable 
to England.” Today, no man or party 
in England pretends to justify the 
Crimean War; but it needed insight 
to write as Lady Westmorland wrote in 
February, 1854; and it is because insight 
is characteristic of these letters, whether 
from London, Berlin or Vienna, that 
they must take high rank among English 
political memoirs. 

a 
The Awakening of Spring. By Frank 
Wedekind. Philadelphia: Brown Broth- 
ers. $1.25. 

Wedekind has taken a tragic chapter 
from Stanley Hall’s “Adolescence” and 
made a strangely moving play out of it. 
It is a play for parents, and by no 
means virginibus puerisque. It cannot 
be that German children have been al- 
lowed to attend the stage representa- 
tions; yet even that, with its rude and 
coarse awakening, would be better than 
to leave young girls and boys in the 
utter ignorance the play describes. We 
feel an indignant sense that the children 
are not to blame; their parents evade 
their innocent questioning and put them 
off with misleading and foolish answers. 
There is a heartrending scene, albeit a 
perfectly quiet one, in which little 
Wendla begs her mother to tell her the 
truth about the secret of life and its 
coming. And the mother tells her— 
nothing! She sends her little daughter 
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out into a world of temptation ignorant 
and undefended, but she does not for:-et 
to add a hand breadth of flounces to 
the skirt of the rapidly growing g rl, 
and is anxious indeed over the set of lier 
sailor blouse, the low shoes, the silk 
gloves, the rose in her hair! It is so 
tenderly natural, so terribly incredi)le 
a scene that it grips the heart of the 
reader, and it is painful to think how it 
must move the spectator. Wedekind is 
lacking in refinement and much of his 
work can only be characterized as brutal, 
but it may be that the parental con- 
science adream needs a blow from a 
bludgeon such as his, and the souls of 
lost children may look up with despair- 
ing eyes, thanking him that other chil- 
dren no more innocent but more for- 
tunate may be spared their fate because 
of his frankness and savage courage. 
Yet, so indecent and repulsive a treat- 
ment might work the evil it reprobates. 
Some of the scenes could not be toler- 
ated on an American stage, and it is to 
be hoped that some purer prophet than 
Frank Wedekind may arise to teach ina 
loftier drama the right instruction of 
youth. Life is clean, but Wedekind’s 
handling of it is impure; his coarse fin- 
gers soil the theme; there is the mark 
of the beast on much of this frightful 
drama, hideous in spite of passages of 
lyrical beauty and pathos. 
od 


Nietzsche in Outline and Aphorism. By A. 
R. Orage. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
75 cents. 


The Gist of Nietzsche. Arranged by Henry 
Mencken. Boston: John W. Luce & 
Co. 60 cents. 

Nietzsche is best taken in homeopathic 
doses—if at all. His genius is aphoristic, 
and some volumes of his works consist 
of miscellaneous sentences and _frag- 
ments of sentences quite as disconnected 
and even more heterogeneous than thiose 
given in these two little volumes 0! 
selections. Both are compiled by men 
who have published larger volumes on 
the same subject, Mr. Mencken being 
the author of “The Philosophy of Fried- 
rich Nietzsche,” and Mr. Orage of 
“Nietzsche, the Dionysian Spirit of the 
Age.” Of these two compendiums, that 
of Mr. Mencken is rather the better. It 
is smaller, for one thing, and is und 
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luted, for another. Mr. Orage’s intro- 
ductory expositions of the different top- 
ics often fill as many pages as the selec- 
tions following them, and they are dull 
by contrast, tho any commentator of 
Nietzsche would find it hard to avoid 
this fault. Sometimes, too, he cuts his 
quotation down so much as to leave it 
quite without point; as, for example, 
when he quotes merely, “Two things are 
wanted by the true man—danger and 
play.” This is Nietzsche with Nietzsche 
left out. The scorpion sting lies in the 
application in the succeeding words, 
“Therefore, he seeketh woman as the 
most dangerous of toys.” 


ed 


Latter Day Problems. By J. Lawrence 
Laughlin, Ph. D., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Chicago. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Pp. vili, 301. $1.50. 

The problems analyzed by Professor 
Laughlin embrace a variety of social 
and economic topics, all of which have 
a timely interest. In matters relating 


directly to finance and political economy, 
the author exhibits a thoro knowledge 
of facts and conditions, but his dis- 


cussions of some of the modern socio- 
logical problems, such as trades unions, 
socialism and social settlements, have a 
pronounced academic. tinge. Professor 
Laughlin’s theory regarding the funda- 
mental defects of trades unionism is 
merely a restatement of similar theories 
expounded by the English economists 
of a generation ago. His criticisms of 
organized labor may apply to a few of 
the raw and undisciplined organizations, 
of which the teamsters of Chicago are a 
type; but they certainly cannot be made 
to apply to the aggregate of the labor 
unions in this country. The essay on 
social settlements likewise displays a 
lack of intimate acquaintance with the 
work being done at present by these in- 
stittions. Within recent years the 
ideas and purposes underlying social set- 
tlements or neighborhood guilds, as they 
are more aptly called, have undergone 
radical change, resulting in an abandon- 
ment of much of the work formerly at- 
tempted by the settlement workers. Pro- 
fessor Laughlin’s strictures against the 
settlements apply to the original schemes 
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and ideas connected with these institu- 
tions and are, therefore, decidedly un- 
fair to those existing at the present time. 
In the discussion of financial and mone- 
tary problems, Professor Laughlin cov- 
ers familiar ground. His intimate 
knowledge of these subjects enables him 
to furnish the reader with solid facts 
upon which he bases his arguments. 


id 
Labor and the Railroads. By James O. 
Fagan. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
164 pages. $1. 

In view of the efforts of the railroads 
during recent years to improve the effi- 
ciency of their employees, Mr. Fagan’s 
book is of very timely interest. It will 
be remembered that when the author’s 
book, entitled “The Confessions of a 
Railroad Signalman,” appeared, quite a 
stir was created in railroad circles, 
which led several of the largest com- 
panies to investigate the workings of 
their signal systems. In the present 
work Mr. Fagan reviews the present 
status of railway employees, analyzing 
the opposing effects of unionism and the 
policies of railroad managers. Altho 
insisting that the railway employees as a 
class are a relatively high grade set of 
men, Mr. Fagan is decidedly of the 
opinion that the unions are a stumbling 
block to the efficiency as well as to the 
individuality of railroad employees. The 
rules of the organization, more than any 
other cause, have forced the railroads to 
fill the executive positions on their lines 
by outsiders instead of from the ranks 
of the employees. In spite of the 
strength of the railroad organizations, 
Mr. Fagan believes that the railway em- 
ployees are underpaid, when viewed in 
the light of the responsibilities placed 
upon them. This question of wages is 
a weighty one with the railroads, since 
approximately 45 per cent. of the gross 
earnings of the railroads are paid out in 
wages. The demands for higher wages, 
shorter “hours and provisions against 
superannuation on the part of the em- 
ployees, and the desire for higher stand- 
ards of efficiency accompanied by great- 
er economy of railroad operation on the 
part of the railroads and the public, are 
the two principal factors of the trans- 
portation problem in the United States. 
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Literary Notes 


..The English translation of Rostand’s 
poetical drama “Chantecler” is to be published 
in Hampton's Magazine, June to September. 
We called the attention of our readers to the 
human interest and inner significance of this 
remarkable work in our issue of March 3ist. 


.-The Yale University Press makes the 
important announcement that it will publish, 
during the autumn of this year, “The Records 
of the Federal Convention of 1787,” under the 
editorship of Max Farrand, of the Depart- 
ment of History at Yale University. It is ex- 
pected that the records will appear in three 
royal octavo volumes, with a special limited 
subscriber’s edition, on English hand-made 
paper. 


....A book that is of interest and value to 
both mother and daughter is Girl and Woman, 
by Caroline Wormeley Latimer (Appleton’s, 
$2). The author has taken great pains 
to bring before the reader in a simple and 
compact form a knowledge of Nature’s laws, 
such as is unfortunately not often imparted to 
the layman by the physiologist. It is easily 
comprehended thru the avoidance of techni- 
calities, and all necessary details are treated 
fully, yet with delicacy. 


.A volume of Selected Tales of Mystery 
by Edgar Allan Poe is notable for its sumptu- 
ous form. Superbly printed, bound in a cover 
whose fantastic design suits what it contains 
very well indeed, it is adorned with a series 
of sixteen colored illustrations by Byam 
Shaw, who succeeds repeatedly in visualizing 
the weird fancies of the author. This is an 
edition to appeal to the lover of Poe. (Lip- 
pincott Co., 8vo, $3.) The Tales of Edgar 
Allan Poe with Frederick Simpson Coburn’s 
gruesome drawings have been issued in a new 
edition. (Putnam, 12mo, $1.50.) 


....The Rev. S. Baring-Gould, who has 
labored in many antiquarian fields, furnishes 
his readers with a good deal of curious in- 
formation in his work on Family Names and 
Their Stories, devoting much ingenuity and re- 
search to origins, Saxon, Danish, Norse, Nor- 
man, Flemish, German, Dutch and French, 
classifying patronymics as originating in cas- 
tle and manor, in town and trades, in nick- 
names, etc., and going into the matter of pre- 
fixes and suffixes. Scottish and Irish family 
names have a chapter of their own, and thru- 
out particular attention is paid to the modi- 
fication of surnames in the course of time, and 
their often almost unrecognizable changes un- 
der the influence of a change of locality. For 
the benefit of pedigree searchers, there are 
appendices giving the Anglo-Saxon and Dan- 
ish names in the Domesday Book, the Scan- 
dinavian originals of a number ‘of English 
family names. surnames of the fifteenth cen- 
tury in the “Liber Vitz,” a list of those who 
came to England with William the Conqueror 
according to the “Roman de Rou,” and the 
names affixed to a loyal address in 1744 by a 
number of Huguenot refugees. There is a 
good index. (Lippincott Co., 8vo, $3 net.) 
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Pebbles 


A DISTINGUISHED consulting surgeon is n: ied 
for his absent mindedness. The other da) he 
placed his stethoscope to a patient’s chest, ap- 
plied his ear to the instrument and cried: “Are 
you there?” 


A MINISTER, having given out his “notices,” 
was about to read his hymn, when he was re- 
minded of one he had forgotten. Stepping, he 
made this announcement, apologizing for his 
forgetfulness. Then, much to the amusement 
of his audience, he began to line out the hymn 
as follows: “Lord, what a thoughtless wretch 
am I!”—Judge. 

EXPERIENCED. 

Farmer—Ever milk a cow? 

Summer Boarder—No, sir, but I’d like t 
try. 

Farmer—Think you can make ’er give 
down? 

Summer Boarder—I guess so. I’ve served 
two years as a personal property assessor.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


A JOLT IN PROTEST. 

New York was in sight. 

The ship was entering the harbor. 

“Ah, free America!” exclaimed a foreigner 
on the deck. “Free America, ze land where 
efrybody has an equal chance!” 

“Going to locate here?” inquired a friendly 
American. 

“Ah, yes. I haf come over to engage in ze 
oil business.”"—Washington Herald. 


Tue telephone operators at fire headquarters 
get lots of amusing calls, but one came in the 
other evening that was new on the list. 

The flue on a North Side home was burning 
out, and the women-of the house were deter- 
mined not to get excited about it. But they 
didn’t want to take any chances, and it was 
finally decided that the fire department should, 
at least, be notified. So one of them went 
to the phone. 

“Hello! Give me 504. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, the flue of our house is burning out 
We dont’ think it is going to do any damage 
but thought if you were passing this way you 
might stop.” 

Then she hung up.—Indianapolis News. 


Is this 504?” 


THE COUNTRY EDITOR’S TROUBLE. 

“Don’t be disappointed if the paper is not 
better than usual or not so good this week, 
as the old king Hornet has been away most 
of the time, trying his hand at the Statehood 
business, and the younger Hornet has had his 
hands full in the mechanical department 
When dad went away, he left copy enough 
for two issues, with instructions to cut all that 
was objectionable to the readers that called 
and he had barely got out of town till th 
office was overrun with readers that wanted 
to see the proofs, and the slashing began. We 
saved a little out of the wreck and place !! 
before you without further apology.”—W aukv- 
mis (Okla.) Hornet. 
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An “Authorized”? Statement 


WE refuse, or at least hesitate, to be- 
lieve it—the ‘cablegram from Rome 
which asserts that the Pope has “author- 
ized” a staterhent rebuking the Abbot 
Janssens, a learned Benedictine, and 
Secretary of the Congregation of the 
Affairs of Religious Orders, for a cour- 
teous message to Colonel Roosevelt ; and 
the statement further adds, as if directly 
quoted, that the Vatican “did not wish 
Mr. Roosevelt to bracket the Pope with 
other more or less royal personages he 
will boast of having hunted in Europe 
after his African hunt.” We may be- 
lieve that the Pope, thru his Cardinal 
Secretary of State Merry del Val, might 
express disapproval of Mgr. Janssens’s 
courtesy, but that the Pope, or Cardinal 
Merry del Val, a trained diplomatist, 
should use such insulting language 
about Mr. Roosevelt, and at the same 
time should insult the royal personages 
whom he expected to visit in Europe, 
seems past belief. 

Who are these “more or less royal 
personages”? They are the King of 
Italy, the emperors of Austria and Ger- 
many, the Queen of Holland, and the 
kings of Great Britain, Norway and 


Denmark. The President of France is 
no king at all, and so not in the list. 
Now which of these is “less royal”? Is 
it the King of Italy? That would be in- 
credibly inept, not to say dangerous. 
Whoever it might be it is so undiplo- 
matic and offensive that such an expres- 
sion of resentment against Mr, Roose- 
velt seems incredible. We wait before 
we trust this dispatch, which we observe 
is dated from “Rome,” and not from 
“the Vatican.” We have previously ob- 
served untrustworthy dispatches from 
“Rome,” just as Chinese canards come 
from Shanghai. 

If this statement should prove really 
genuine—and it claims to quote the 
written document—then its folly and its 
impertinence outdoes Tipple. Merry del 
Val is supposed to be an accomplished 
diplomat, one who weighs his words. 
He might very possibly think that disci- 
pline required him to rebuke Mgr. Jans- 
sens, who had called on Mr. Roosevelt, 
and finding him absent had left an ap- 
preciative and grateful message, and 
this after the Pope had refused to re- 
ceive the ex-President; but Merry del 
Val must have lost his wits—for anger 
is a short madness—if his passion al- 
lowed him to sneer at once at Mr. 
Roosevelt and at the same time at the 
royalties of Europe. He might be sup- 
posed too much of a cosmopolitan—this 
Spanish-Irish-Italian—to have yielded 
to any resentment over the loss of the 
war with Spain and the loss of the Phil- 
ippines, and yet we think of it, and ask 
if this can explain the statement if it 
should prove genuine. Should this prove 
to be the fact, then Dr. Tipple’s out- 
break may almost be forgotten, for he 
is no diplomatist. 

And if it should prove true—for we 
must consider the almost incredible— 
what would you think of it, James Gib- 
bons, Cardinal and Archbishop of Balti- 
more? You, who were an_ intimate 
friend and adviser of Theodore Roose- 
velt, and have often consulted with him 
and praised him, and whose own words 
have always been so wise and gracious? 
And what would you think of it, John 
Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, you, 
who in your Church have, as a Repub- 
lican, especially represented Catholics in 
his councils, and at whose advice in the 
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most friendly way he sent the commis- 
sion to Rome to settle the difficulty with 
the friars? You, like the Abbot Jans- 
sens, always found President Roosevelt 
fairer to your Church than were the 
Catholics themselves in Cuba and in the 
Philippines; and would not this insult 
from the Cardinal Secretary of State— 
not, we trust, from the Pope—make 
your ears tingle? And what would you 
think of it, William Henry O’Connell, 
Archbishop of Boston, you, who were 
for six years in charge of the American 
College in Rome, and know well Merry 
del Val; you, who, as Papal Envoy to 
the Emperor of Japan, have personal 
knowledge of President Roosevelt’s 
treatment of your Church in the East; 
you, whose policy it has been to asso- 
ciate with Protestants on terms of cour- 
tesy? Could you take any satisfaction 
in this composite snub to both the Amer- 
ican ex-President and the crowned 
heads of Europe? 

We hope it is all a false report, even 
tho it claims to be authorized. We still 
cannot believe it true, and so we speak 
with reserve. But if it should be true, 
then the tables are turned, and it is in 
order for Dr. Tipple to laugh. 


s 
Suffrage in Maryland 


THE position in Maryland is this: 
The Democratic Legislature has passed 
two bills to restrict negro suffrage. One 
provides by amendment to the Constitu- 
tion that no negro shall vote in any 
State or municipal election who shall 
not have owned $500 worth of property 
for at least two years before his regis- 
tration. That could not be vetoed, for 
it goes to the people for adoption. The 
other would immediately limit registra- 
tion and vote on this very proposed 
amendment to white voters, and thus 
exclude negroes now voters from voting 
on the amendment to exclude them. 
This Governor Crothers has vetoed, so 
that negroes will have a chance to vote 
on the proposed amendment, and it will 
in all probability be defeated, as was a 
former one having the same purpose. 
Of course, it would be reversed as soon 
as it could be brought before a Federal 
court, for it is plainly against the Fif- 


teenth Amendment of the Constitutio., 
as its proponents very well know, bit 
they claim that the Fifteenth Amen |- 
ment was not validly adopted. Sout1- 
ern Democrats have strongly criticised 
their Maryland friends as injuring tie 
chances of the Democratic party in tiie 
next Congressional election, when they 
hope to gain the House of Representa- 
tives, and the best men in the State, 
with Cardinal Gibbons to lead them, op- 
pose it. Here is an illustration how a 
Legislature may fail to represent the 
people. But Maryland has a good Gov- 
ernor. 

But before the people of Maryland 
build a political gallows to hang the 
negro voter on they had better consider 
the gallows Georgians built. Under the 
political leadership of Hoke Smith some 
four or five years ago the white voters 
of Georgia amended their Constitution 
with the avowed intent of disfranchis- 
ing the negro, altho at that time the 
actual vote cast by the negro was a 
negligible quantity. This amendment 
required each voter to meet either one 
of five conditions in order to vote: (1) 
He must have been a soldier in any 
war; (2) he must be a legal descendant 
of a soldier; (3) he must have good 
character, and understand the duties of 
American citizenship; (4) he must have 
certain educational qualifications; (5) 
he must own a certain amount of prop- 
erty. As to immediate action the regis- 
trar is made judge of all this. It was 
intended to cut out the colored voter. 

But what has been the practical 
effect? According to the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, the “Georgia Bible” and the 
leading newspaper in the South, this 
new law will disfranchise 50,000 white 
voters this year. This estimate is built 
on returns just in from ninety-seven 
counties of one hundred and forty-four. 
The total registration in these ninety- 
seven counties for last year amounted 
to 235,350, while the registration for the 
same counties this year is only 205,890. 
This makes a falling off of about 15 per 
cent. At this average at least 50,000 
white voters will be disfranchised in 
Georgia this year. Under our Consti- 
tution it is impossible for one class of 
voters to build a gallows for another 
class and not hang thereon themselves. 
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While the corrupt voter of no matter 
what race should be kept from polluting 
the ballot, yet it is un-American to de- 
vise any scheme that will keep honest 
voters from participation in the fran- 
chise. The trend of the world is toward 
larger liberty, and repression will fail. 
With a population of 2,500,000 and with 
less than 300,000 people doing the vot- 
ing in Georgia, it will be clearly seen 
that democracy is having a poor show in 
that neck of the woods. Does Maryland 
wish to put herself in the Republican 
column by attempting to follow? 


& 


Personal Taxes 


Tue Yerkes art collection sold at auc- 
tion in New York City for the astonish- 
ing sum of $2,034,430. For how much 
was the collection taxed in the personal 
property schedule? Exactly nothing. 
This is but another example of the im- 
possibility of reaching personal estate 
for taxation. Mr. Yerkes during his 
lifetime was not technically a resident 
of New York and escaped taxation of 
the art treasures which were protected 
by the police and courts of that city. 
Two of his executors, when death re- 
vealed the magnificence of the collec- 
tion, were legally exempt from paying 
the tax because they had technically not 
accepted possession of the property. 
The third, being a non-resident, could 
hold the precious objects and snap his 
fingers at the tax assessors, for if New 
York taxed a citizen of Illinois, what 
would become of States rights and our 
glorious Constitution ? 

The pretense of levying a tax on per- 
sonal property in cities involves injus- 
tice and financial confusion and leads to 
much false swearing. If David had 
been trying to levy such a tax in Judea 
there is little wonder that he “said in 
mine haste, all men are liars.” Million- 
aires can evade payment in New York 
either by putting a mortgage on their 
real estate equal to their threatened per- 
sonalty, by taking a legal residence in 
some other State, or, in the last resort, 
by challenging the assessor to prove the 
existence of the securities that are hid- 
den in safety vaults. But usually a 


widow and children who inherit a small 
estate are caught. The probating of the 
will reveals the property, and the tax 
assessor, as by law directed, swoops 
down like a wolf on the fold. Escape is 
impossible. A woman of moderate 
means cannot uproot herself and skip 
across the State lines; neither can she 
buy houses and lands for the express 
purpose of loading them with a mort- 
gage. She is trapped, and compelled to 
pay about 2 per cent. annually on the 
capital value of her bonds and stocks. 
Her income from these holdings is prob- 
ably about 5 per cent. Therefore the 
personal property tax is the same thing 
for her (and all who pay it in full) as 
an income tax of 40 per cent. What a 
scream of rage would fesound from 
coast to coast if business corporations 
were threatened with such a confisca- 
tory income tax! 

In the period when Father Knicker- 
bocker placidly assumed that a tax on 
personal estate laid according to law 
would be duly collected his finances 
inevitably got in a tangle and he now 
has over thirty million dollars of these 
back taxes on his books endorsed “un- 
collectible,” which future taxpayers 
must assume. Mayor Gaynor and most 
authorities on taxation recommend that 
the farce of this impracticable tax be 
taken off the stage. It has run too long. 
Objection to this course comes from 
those who imagine that by some unspeci- 
fied méans the tax might be enforced, 
and from those who object to letting the 
rich man’s bonds go free while the poor 
man’s dwelling is taxed on every shin- 
gle. Doubtless other means of reaching 
the rich man’s wealth should be devised. 
Some German cities impose a habitation 
tax paid by the tenant and graduated ac- 
cording to the rent paid. Such a tax, 
united with an inheritance tax stiffly 
graded, would reach the lordly coupon 
cutter. Then Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
need no more be subject to the jibes of 
superior persons in Europe, who charge 
him unjustly with being a tax dodger 
because he is assessed only for $5,000,- 
000 on bonds known to be worth hun- 
dreds of millions, and the assessors 
would no more be under the necessity 
of estimating how. much millionaires 
will consent to pay rather than techni- 
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cally leave the city. But to rely on the 
old-fashioned personal property tax 
laws is to shoot at the millionaire with a 
blunderbuss when a machine gun is 
available. Messrs. Asquith and Lloyd- 
George could teach us a lesson. 


& 


Platitudes 


Tuey say that Mr. Roosevelt is a 
mighty repeater of emphatic platitudes. 
Doubtless he is, and very sensible and 
useful platitudes they are. The world 
needs his kind of platitudes. We can- 
not have too many of them. 

The world goes to church; and what 
for? To hear platitudes, platitudes it 
needs to hear. There cannot be too 
much of the repeated urgency to be 
good, that we ought to tell the truth, to 
be forgiving and patient, to be indus- 
trious, to love God and love our fellow 
men. We have heard them a thousand 
times, and we need to hear them a thou- 
sand times more. Repetition gives them 
force, and perhaps we may, out of mere 
weariness of the commonplace, obey 
them. That is what preaching is for, 
and they say that Mr. Roosevelt is all 
the time preaching. That means that he 
keeps repeating and urging what we all 
know to be right, or ought to know to 
be right; but yet, it must be said, things 
that we do not all do, and are to blame 
for not doing; and that is the reason 
why such platitudes need to be said over 
and over again. 

What is more of a platitude than that 
murder is wrong and to be condemned? 


That is one of Mr. Roosevelt’s plati-. 


tudes. And yet is it a platitude always 
and everywhere? Was it a platitude in 
Egypt, where Mr. Roosevelt, in a speech 
to young Egyptians, told them that it 
was a wrong and a blunder to kill a man 
they did not like? Somehow they did 
not all take it as a platitude; some of 
them were very angry. They knew— 
for he applied the platitude to a late case 
of political murder—what was their own 
sympathy with that murder. Hundreds 
and thousands of them thought that 
murder right. To them condemnation 
of murder was not a platitude, for they 
approved it and lauded the murderer as 
a patriot. Right there, and to them, 
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face to face, Mr. Roosevelt uttered what 
seems to most of us a platitude, that 
killing people because you don’t lixe 
them is bad policy and bad morals; and 
they did not like it, and two hundred of 
them marched before his hotel shouting 
cries meant to show their disapproval 
and rejection of his platitude, and their 
approval of political murder. From our 
point of view it was a platitude; but in 
Egypt it was no platitude, and we judge 
it would not be in certain circles of 
Great Britain, by the way some people 
and journals blamed him for speaking 
his mind freely on the matter of murder. 

And there are other countries where 
this is no platitude. It is not in Russia, 
where great parties believe in murder, 
and they kill as they can get a chance. 
Indeed, in our own country there are 
thousands and millions who approve of 
murder, and in half our States, nearly, 
this last year crowds of people, mobs of 
them, joined in committing murder, be- 
cause they haye not been educated up te 
the platitude. This plainest and most 
basic and primitive of all platitudes 
needs to be preached over and over 
again for the benefit of the oncoming 
multitude of youth and for the callous 
consciences of older men; for they real- 
ly think it right to murder. They need 
to be told the contrary with emphasis. 
And yet when we condemn lynching we 
are complained of as if we were enemies 
of the South. 


What is true of the wrong of murder, 


applies to a multitude of other popular 
errors. What could be more of a plati- 
tude than that bribery and graft are 
wrong? And yet we hear of “honest 
graft.” What attempts have we seen in 
Albany and in Pittsburg and in other 
cities to shield these evils? That means 
that those who defended the wrongs— 
and thousands defend them—have no 
sharp twinges of conscience against 
these evils. They will condone them, and 
would take or give the bribe if they had 
the chance. What our whole public 
needs is to feel the compulsive truth of 
such platitudes, and for this we need to 
hear them constantly repeated. Give us 
more men who will repeat more ethical 
platitudes, put more emphasis on them, 
and give us Rooseveltian applications 
thereof. 
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EDITORIAL 


Recognizing the Public 


[nN the movement which is substi- 
tuting social interest and responsibility 
for a selfish and narrow individualism 
as controlling forces in economic life 
there is no more interesting factor than 
the admissions—in some instances con- 
fessions—that business men of excep- 
tional ability and great wealth are from 
day to day handing out to the public. 
Mr. Carnegie, who has for some years 
been proclaiming that great fortunes are 
created quite as much by public co- 
operation and the normal evolution of 
society as by the genius of their owners, 
and who has more recently been saying 
that at least half of every great fortune 
should revert to the state thru the in- 
heritance tax, has ceased to be a voice 
crying in the wilderness. We do not 
remember that Mr. Carnegie has de- 
clared himself in set terms on the desir- 
ability of public control of corporate 
activity, or upon the degree of publicity 
which should be prescribed for corpo- 
rate affairs; but if, as he teaches, the 
public co-operates in creating the great 
fortunes, it may properly exercise con- 


trol over the methods of wealth-getting 
no less than over the rights of property 
which result. 

It is upon this point in particular that 
some of the most significant of recent 


utterances have been made. Not long 
ago President Mellen, of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany, made a statement compact with 
good sense upon the relations of the 
state to the railroads. We should recog- 
nize, he said, that the railroad business 
is in its nature a monopoly, and it 
should frankly be so treated in law and 
in public policy. Parallel and compet- 
ing lines are an absurd waste of capital 
and they have failed as a means of regu- 
lating railway rates. The public should 
grant monopoly powers to the railroads 
that it charters, and in return the rail- 
toads should, as a matter of course, 
accept governmental regulation and con- 
trol. This is the only economical and 
satisfactory policy for all parties con- 
cerned. 

Now comes Mr. George W. Perkins, 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., who accepts the 
Principle implied in Mr. Carnegie’s phil- 
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osophy and in Mr. Mellen’s proposition, 
and gives it wide extension. In an ad- 
dress delivered before the Graduate 
School of Administrative Science at 
Harvard University, Mr. Perkins de- 
clared unreservedly for a national con- 
trol of corporations accompanied by pub- 
licity. We have not seen the full text 
of this address, but if the newspaper 
reports of it are substantially accurate, 
it was a clear and admirable analysis of 
the present industrial and political situa- 
tion. The argument was substantially 
that of the Marxian economic philos- 
ophy, and we judge that Mr. Perkins is 
too well informed to be surprised when 
this circumstance is pointed out. 

The conditions under which we now 
live have not been produced, as shallow 
thinkers imagine, by evil-minded men, 
altho there has been plenty of wicked- 
ness and plenty of “glaring abuses in 
business methods.” Neither have these 
conditions been .a product of the mere 
size of modern business enterprises. 
They are a product of great inventions 
that have worked a revolution in busi- 
ness and that have demanded great or- 
ganizations to utilize them. We shall 
not abandon these inventions or cease 
to use them on the vast scale. We shall 
not go back to the old and small ways 
of doing things. But in the develop- 
ment of the new order of things there 
has been antagonism between private 
and public interest. ‘‘Politics has fought 
business and business has fought poli- 
tics until both have been sorely wound- 
ed, and in the general scrimmage the 
public has had a pretty hard time and 


under the circumstances has been long 


suffering and patient.” The remedy for 
this state of affairs is to see and accept 
the tendency of our times. “Let us real- 
ize our responsibilities and our problems 
will be far easier of solution. If we 
believe that in our republic the people’s 
word is law, let us believe it in all 
things, and if the people have decided 
that the time has come to take a hand 
in how business shall be conducted, is it 
not plain business sense to meet the 
question at least half way, rather than 
fight it all the way?” 

This surely is sound doctrine, but it 
might easily have been left in the realm 
of vast generalization. Mr. Perkins 
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we are glad to see, comes down to spe- 
cific propositions, such as that when the 
shares of a business enterprise are owned 
by the public, its managers are substan- 
tially public servants; that the plain 
American citizen has a right to know 
from disinterested third parties what is 
being done by a great business enter- 
prise in which his money is invested, or 
which is handling a commodity that af- 
fects his daily life; and finally that the 
officers of great corporations should 
realize that such concerns are more 
nearly public institutions than private 
property. With equal good sense Mr. 
Perkins insists that control must be by 
the National Government. “State con- 
trol is impossible because steam and 
electricity have largely wiped out State 
lines in commercial undertakings.” 
Whatever else such deliverances as 
these by the greatest leaders of business 
enterprise may accomplish, they will 
have at least the happy result of making 
ridiculous and negligible the palaver of 
the little men in business who may 
henceforth talk about the “mischievous- 
ness” and the “dangerously socialistic 


. tendency” of governmental control of 
business operations. 


uM 
It is an open secret 


Mr. Bryan’s Letter that many hopeful 

Democrats who sat at 
the Jefferson Day dinner in Washington 
were in a sour frame of mind when Mr. 
Bryan’s letter was read. He had an op- 
portunity to commend himself to his 
party, and to many who are not accus- 


tomed to fight under the Democratic flag, . 


by denouncing the recent revision of the 
tariff, but there was not a word about the 
tariff in his letter, which appears to have 
been written for the sole purpose of try- 
ing to prove by the utterances of Presi- 
dent Taft that he was right in demand- 
ing free silver in 1896. Any reference to 
the tariff, he probably thought, would 
impair his argument concerning the 
effect of an increase of the volume of 
money upon prices. If he had given a 
little more thought to the matter, he 
might have realized that his argument 
would virtually say to the public that he 
favored the prevailing high prices, which 
are disliked by Democrats, as a rule, and 
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by a majority of the American peoyle. 
It is quite plain that the opportunity of 
the Democratic party has been given by 
popular disapproval of the increased cost 
of living, the insurgent revolt in the '\e- 
publican party, and the movement 
against the Republican leaders who h»ve 
been controlling legislation in Congrss. 
The last two had their origin in the tar- 
iff revision, to which the first is related 
in the public mind. But the free silver 
obsession prevents the thrice nominated 
leader from seeing this. ° Consequently, 
the leading organ of the Democratic 
party in New York lifts up its voice 
mournfully as follows: 

“Somehow the party has come instinctively 
to hate success. It seems to believe that ma- 
jorities are always wrong, and it takes clab- 
orate precautions to remain right. No sooner 
does the Taft Administration begin to lose 
its grip on public confidence than a Demo- 
cratic Legislature -in Maryland undertakes to 
nullify the Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States; Mr. Bryan tri- 
umphantly drags the corpse of free silver from 
its tomb; the Democratic Governor of Tennes- 
see reverses the State Supreme Court, and a 
Democratic dinner cheers the announceinent 
that the party of Jefferson, Jackson, [ilden 
and Cleveland may be permitted to affiliate 
with the party of William Randolph Hearst.” 
There was a time when Mr. Bryan did 
not ignore the tariff. The speech which 
first gave him prominence had the tariff 
for its subject. It was made when he 


was a member of the House. 

& 

In an address the other 
evening before _ the 
Navy League, whicli 
claims “that international efforts toward 
peace have accomplished nothing as to 
the limitation of armaments,” Secretary 
Meyer urged a great navy for the United 
States on the ground that it was the best 
guarantee of peace and that it gave et 
couragement to the steel industry and the 
ship building concerns. We suppose we 
should be thankful that nobody now a¢- 
vocates a navy for fighting the enemy but 
only for preserving the peace, tho we 
should like to have Secretary Meyer of 
the Navy League point out to us when 
a great navy has ever prevented wat! 
But the justification for spending millions 
of dollars a year for battleships on the 
ground that it helps the Steel Trust ané 
the shipyards is an argument we avis 


A Navy for the 
Steel Trust 
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EDITORIAL 


our great navy friends not to use too ex- 
tensively in the public prints and on the 
platform if they value the progress of 
their cause. These are Secretary Meyer’s 
words: 


“In 1880 before the Navy had authorized 
ships requiring steel of domestic manufacture, 
there were 140,000 wage earners in the iron 
and steel trades, earning $55,000,000 in wages 
and turning out products worth $296,500,000. 
... In 1905 there were 242,740 wage earners 
in the iron and steel industry earning in a 
year $141,439,000 and producing iron and steel 
worth $905,000,000. The encouragement given 
to this industry by the construction of the new 
Navy had a decided influence in bringing about 
these substantial results and therefor I claim 
that the money expended on battleships and 
cruisers has not been thrown away as the 
peace societies and some of the worthy clergy 
who have been opposing the increase of the 
Navy and the building of battleships would 
have you believe... . The great shipyards of 
Bath, Quincy, New York, Camden, Philadel- 
phia, Newport News, Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco Owe their establishment and growth to 
the Government work on the Navy.” 


Let all our statesmen and peace advo- 
cates ponder this argument from a re- 
sponsible Cabinet officer. And now an- 
other American Armada is to circle the 
globe for the purpose of “impressing” 
our sister nations and stimulating a pub- 
lic opinion at home favorable to the 
building of more and still more Dread- 
noughts ! 
& 


New Work for Chambers 
of Commerce 


The  Pitts- 
burg Cham- 
ber of Com- 
merce has recently sent out a document, 
showing that it has broken with tradi- 
tion, and opened the work of such bodies 
in a way not heretofore thought of. It 
has in active operation committees on 
smoke abatement, on municipal sanita- 
tion, and on general housing conditions. 
It is announced to be the intention of the 
Chamber to make that smoky city ideal 
for residence. Following its new policy 
of co-operation with all civic improve- 
ment, it has lent its assistance to the 
County Medical Society to create a milk 
standard that should decrease infant 
mortality. It is proposed to take over- 
sight of small shipments, to see that 
packages are carefully marked to facili- 
tate delivery. Pittsburg is already re- 
celving “next morning” service to a 
majority of the larger towns within a 
tadius of one hundred miles. The pas- 
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sage of freight that took ten or twelve 
days has been reduced to six. In other 
words the Chamber of Commerce has be- 
come a medium of close communication 
between the people and all corporate ac- 
tion. Especial attention has been given 
to housing conditions and improved sani- 
tation. Bad water, bad sewage, bad 
housing and bad air are a species of in- 
direct taxation on business interests, 
Foundrymen tell how a manager was 
compelled, by ‘having his windows 
washed, to let more light in, for the ad- 
vantage of his workmen. It seems to us 
that what is particularly needed in our 
smaller cities, is a central organizing 
force, that shall correlate all efforts for 
civic betterment. 


President W =ilson’s 
address at a Prince- 
ton alumni dinner at 
Pittsburg a few days ago spoke in gen- 
eral terms when he meant particularly 
to hit the university of which he is 
president. What he said was not all 
true, but it is partly true. This language 
is somewhat needlessly alarming: - 

“If she loses her self-possession, America 
will stagger, like France, thru fields of 
blood before she again finds peace and pros- 
perity under the leadership of men who know 
her needs.” 

In getting ready to accuse the colleges 
he thus assailed the churches: 

“I trust I may be thought among the last to 
blame the churches, yet I- feel it my duty to 
say that they, at least the Protestant churches, 
are serving the classes and not the masses of 
the people. They have more regard for pew 
rents than for men’s souls. They are de- 
pressing the level of Christian endeavor.” 
This is true of certain city churches, but 
not of churches as a whole. Many of 
them have no pew rents. This charge is 
hardly in any degree true of the country 
churches, and there are few churches 
where the poor clerk or milliner or the 
mechanic is not welcomed. But it was 
the universities President Wilson was 
after: 

“It is the same with universities. We look 
for the support of the wealthy and neglect 
our opportunities to serve the people. It is 
for this reason the State University is held in 
popular approval while the — supported 
institution to which we belong is coming to 
suffer a corresponding loss of esteem.” 

This may be in good part true as ap- 
plied to Princeton University, for it has 


President Wilson 
and Princeton 
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been very much an aristocratic institu- 
tion, which President Wilson would not 
have it be. But there are not a few 
“privately supported institutions” of 
which this is not true, and which are as 
eager to serve the public as are those 
whose presidents have to buttonhole 
Governors and Senators and legislative 
committees at State capitols to get the 
money they need. 
ed 


Taft to last year’s graduates, all will 
testify to his greatness as a teaciver, 
The undergraduates called his course on 
“The Science of Society” “Sumuer- 
ology,” and no one can tell what an in- 
fluence he has exerted thruout the coun- 
try as his students went out into the 
world and became factors in the realm 
of education, politics and finance. It 
was his single-minded devotion to truth 
probably more than any other charac- 
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teristic that caused Professor Sumner to 
be so much admired and honored by stu- 
dents, faculty and the public. In his § 
last years, however, there was a touch 
of sadness that ran thru his nature, for 
he believed the principles of Spencerian 
liberalism, which he has always cham- 
pioned, were losing ground, and in their 
place the people were following the 
false gods of imperialism, paternalism 
and socialism. Free trade he preached 
in the classroom and even in the halls of 
Congress itself. The abolition of cus- 
tom houses, he held, would do more 
to bring about an era of peace on earth 
than anything else. The peace advo- 
cates would do well to look more into 
this neglected argument for their cause. 
Professor Sumner wielded a pen as 
keen as his tongue. His books are al- 
ready among the political and socio 
logical classics of America. Any of our 
readers who have not already done s0 
will make no mistake in reading at once 
his little volume, “What Social Classes 
Owe to Each Other,” and his latest and 
monumental work, “Folkways.” — Pro- 
fessor Sumner was a great teacher, 3 
brave scholar and a true gentleman. 


ed 


In the death of Wil- 
liam Graham Sum- 
ner, last week, the 
country loses probably its ablest free 
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WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER. 
From an old photograph taken in 1873. 


We are sorry to 
see Tufts College 
backslide from its 
just and worthy position as a co-educa 
tional institution. In a measure we cot- 
done the fault of Harvard, and Yale, 
and Dartmouth, and Brown, and Bow- 
doin, and Williams, and Amherst, for 
they were founded before co-education 
was thought of, and special schools ané 
colleges were established to provide for 
young women, and three large and supt 
rior colleges for women—Smith, Welles 
ley and the yet older Mount Holyoke 
—are excellent institutions. But Tuff 


Another Educational 
Defection 


trader, the science of sociology one 
of its keenest and soundest students, 
and Yale University perhaps its greatest 
and most distinguished professor. For 
thirty-five years Professor Sumner held 
sway in the classroom, impressing all 
who were privileged to hear him with 
his remarkable intellectual keenness, his 
lucidity of exposition and his uncom- 
promising rectitude of character. Every 
Yale man in the academic department 
attended his lectures. From President 
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EDITORIAL 


represented the Universalists, and the 
Universalists were supposed to be pro- 
gressive, if not radical; and Tufts has, 
in its day, seen the light and followed 
it, as did Wesleyan University. Then 
the Wesleyan boys insulted their sisters, 
and the trustees submitted to their rude- 
ness and sent the girls away, and now 
the Universalists have followed the 
Methodists. Now we shall look to see 
if St. Lawrence University, at Canton, 
N. Y., anocher institution controlled by 
the Universalists, has as uncontrolled a 
body of students and as pliable a board 
of trustees. We think better of Presi- 
dent Gunnison. 


When President Taft 
addressed the suffra- 
gists at Washington 
last week, and told them that he was not 
so ardent in their cause as he was as a 
boy of sixteen, when he made it his 
graduating essay at the Cincinnati High 
School, and when he further said that 
now he was not ready to favor woman 
suffrage so long as the women do not 
seem ready to ask for it, some of the 
women present hissed. That was a de- 
cided rudeness, and was very gently 
and yet effectively rebuked by him: 
“Now, my dear ladies, you must show 
yourselves equal to self-government by exer- 
cising, in listening to opposing arguments, 
that degree of restraint without which suc- 
cessful self-government is impossible.” 
That was fair, and then they heard him 
quietly to the end. The argument is, 
that before any class has the suffrage it 
should not only be intelligent (a re- 
quirement which we question), but it 
should, “as a whole, care enough to look 
after its interests, and take part as a 
whole in the exercise of political power 
if conferred.” But how shall such a 
class, as a whole, ever come to look 
after its interests, and take part in the 
conduct of them, so long as they are 
forbidden to exercise any rights therein, 
and are bidden to attend to other duties? 
It looks like telling a boy he must not 
go into the water till he has learned to 
swim. No class of men anywhere that 
is denied the right of suffrage takes 
much interest in its duties; only a few 
advanced ones bother with it. -But when 


President Taft 
to the Suffragists 
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they get it they value it, and so would 
women, and so they do in Colorado or 
Finland. 


a 


We are heartily glad to 
note that we were in 
error last week in saying 
that Mr. H. A. Rucker, the colored Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue in Atlanta, 
had been replaced by a white man. It 
proves to be all newspaper talk. We 
were correct, however,,in asserting that 
for the nearly thirteen years of his ten- 
ure of office he has performed his duties 
to the complete satisfaction of the 
Treasury, his office being uniformly 
rated No. One. It may be interesting to 
note in this connection that the father- 
in-law of the late Henry W. Grady is 
Mr. Rucker’s chief deputy, and that a 
large part of his official force consists 
of Southern whites. Be it said to their 
credit that they have uniformly given 
their superior in office perfect official 
courtesy, and it is needless to say that 
this has been cordially reciprocated. Mr, 
Rucker has on file over a thousand 
applications from Southern whites de- 
siring places under him. It will sur- 
prise those who know of Southern con- 
ditions only thru the newspapers that 
Mr. Rucker’s application to President 
McKinley for the office was endorsed 
not only by leading business men of At- 
lanta, but also by leaders of labor or- 
ganizations as well. Up to this time 
none of these has entered any reason- 
able complaint against the conduct of 
his office, the only complaint, and that 
by a few interested ones, has- been the 
Collector’s complexion. He is an edu- 
cated man, is rearing an intelligent fam- 
ily, has lived economically and is accum- 
ulating property. Measured by any 
right standard he is a citizen of whom 
any community might well feel proud. 
If President Taft is seeking for effi- 
ciency we fail to see the need of a 
change, especially since he is the only 
man of his race of over a million in 
Georgia holding a Federal office within 
that State, where negroes have since 
their freedom accumulated over $25,- 
000,000 worth of property. As we said 
in our last issue, we seriously question 


A Correction 
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the policy of depriving the negro popu- 
lation of representation in office, and the 
more so when the race can offer such 
men as this for the public service. 


a 


As Prof. George A. 
An Explanation Barton, of Bryn Mawr, 

thinks we did him in- 
justice in a late editorial, we give room 
to his explanation and defense: 


In Tue InpereNpeNT of April 7th in the 
editorial entitled “That Deluge Tablet,” after 
referring to a paper of mine on the subject 
which was read at the meeting of the Oriental 
Society in Baltimore, you say: “So far as the 
scientific and critical side of the discussion 
went there was nothing to complain of, but 
there was added fo it in the paper ...a 
severe personal attack on Professor Hilprecht, 
which had no place in such a scientific meet- 
ing.” 

It seems to me that in this statement you 
have unintentionally done me an injustice, be- 
cause apparently you did not see the situation 
as I did, and consequently did not understand 
the purpose of the sentences to which you ob- 
jected in my paper or the motive which lay 
back of them. 

In publishing the little deluge tablet Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht had not only made claims as 
to its antiquity and importance which there 
was no evidence to justify, but had permitted, 
if he had not caused his discovery to be 
widely heralded thru the daily press as of 
epoch-making importance critically and relig- 
iously. Many innocent people were deceived. 
Moreover somewhat similar sensational meth- 
ods had been used by him before. It seemed 
accordingly that a duty rested upon the Ori- 
entalists assembled in Baltimore, not only to 
disprove the extravagant claims as to the im- 
portance of the tablet. but to let the public 
know that scholars regard such sensational 
methods as unscientific and unworthy of a 
scholar. 

It was this twofold duty that I with great reluc- 
tance undertook to perform in my paper. The 
few sentences which you interpreted as a per- 
sonal attack weré designed solely to make clear 
to the world that the methods were followed 
in this instance must be regarded as unworthy 
of a real scientist. It still seems to-me that 
it was a public duty to give utterance to this 
thought at that time and place, and it also 
seems that the reception given these senti- 
ments by the Oriental Society and by the 
public bear out this view. This was all I 
intended to do. It is difficult, I know, to 
separate a man from his methods, but I had 
no motive for attacking Professor Hilprecht 
personally and no desire to do so. When he 


published his “Old Babylonian Inscriptions” I 
was among his most sincere admirers. It 
has been one of the most painful experiences 
of my life that in recent years I have been 
compelled by a sense of public duty and by 
loyalty to truth openly to criticise his work 
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and his methods. I can think of nothing 
now that would give me more genuine pl«as- 
ure than to see him take a course that would 
restore my confidence in his scientific work 
and my admiration for it. 

I heartily agree with you that personali ies 
and invective have no place in scientific dis- 
cussion. When, however, unreal results ob- 
tained by unscientific methods are proclaimed 
in a sensational way in the daily papers as of 
transcendent importance, it is clearly the duty 
of scholars to voice their disapproval of such 
ways in no uncertain tones. Perhaps some 
one else could have accomplished the result 
by means of expressions as effective as those 
used by me but less objectionable, but 1 am 
far too sad over the whole affair to think of 
making a personal attack. 

If you can find a way to set me right with 
your large and influential circle of readers, | 
shall be most grateful. 


os 


Here is a lesson for those 
who are afraid to unite 
two denominations for 
fear they will lose their property to a 
small remnant which refuses to join. The 
United Church of Scotland and the Free 
Church united a few years ago, but a lit- 
tle ragged remnant of “Wee Frees” re- 
fused to join, and, by a strange freak of 
overstringent law, they got a big part of 
the property, altho every one knew it was 
wrong. The loss of membership has been 
already far more than made up. ‘The 
congregations evicted have got their new 
places of worship. There has been a 
magnificent expression of liberality, so 
much so that, while raising over $3,000, 
ooo for special needs, the missionary 
causes have not suffered, and they have 
even added a surplus grant of $50 to all 
ministers whose stipends fall below 
$1,000 and a manse. This may give cour- 
age to the union cause in this country. 
The Cumberland Presbyterians have lost 
property in two States by union with the 
Northern Presbyterians, but they will 
more than make it up. Division is no 
part of Christianity, and no part of good 
finance. 


A Lesson in 
Church Union 


& 


Mount McKinley in 
Mount McKinley Alaska has at last been 

scaled to its summit, 
over 20,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, the loftiest mountain in North 
America; and there they planted the 
American flag. But the interest in the 
achievement is not in this splendid feat, 
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EDITORIAL 


but in the fact that they found no trace 
of Dr. Cook’s “brass tube,”’ which he said 
he left there; neither could they discover 
any such character of the summit or of 
the route to it as he described in his 
book. It seems to be now proved that he 
faked the story of his conquest of Mount 
McKinley, as we had generally come to 
believe, just as he later faked his con- 
quest of the Pole. It was his success in 
his first fraud that gave him courage to 
attempt the second. One great lie paved 
the way to a yet more colossal one, by 
which he hoped to gain unearned fame. 
So near does fame lie to infamy. It is 
an old story, but seldom if ever have we 
had so stupendous an example of the 
facilis descensus. Discovered, exposed, 
he now is compelled to hide from the 
world, after enjoying only a few weeks 
of splendid glory, but consigned for all 
the rest of his life to worldwide shame, 
forced to conceal his identity and his 
vagrant residence, and to exhaust his 
suddenly acquired fortune in hunting his 
hiding places, until poverty shall bring 
him to distress. Such are the wages of 
ambitious fraud. 


It ought to be clear 
to every one now that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Afri- 
can hunt was no mere pleasurable jaunt 
of a strenuous man eager to kill, but was 
a really scientific expedition. It was a 
dangerous expedition, dangerous for its 
conflict with wild beasts—which might 
be attractive enough—but dangerous also 
for the prevalence of poisonous fevers, 
which is never attractive. But this was 
a purely scientific expedition, conducted 
by Mr. Roosevelt under the direction of 
the Smithsonian Institution, with its full 
complement of naturalists and assistants, 
and the fruits of it prove that it was well 
devised and accomplished. The National 
Museum at Washington has received a 
magnificent collection of specimens, 


The African Hunt 





feat, 


which will make it, for the territory ex- 
plored, the finest in the world, including 
over eleven thousand vertebrates, from 
elephants and hippopotamuses to birds, 
frogs and snakes, besides thousands 
of shells and insects. In addition 
0 these, a second large collection was 
presented to a British museum in recog- 
tition of the courtesies received from 
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English officials and the English Govern- 
ment. There were those who deprecated 
such an expedition and even severely 
blamed Mr. Roosevelt, as if he had been 
a mere bloodthirsty pot-hunter, but they 
were wrong. The end crowns the event. 
It was hardly less than a stroke of genius 
which led him, while hiding himself away 
for the first year of President Taft’s ad- 
ministration, to make the year both use- 
ful to science and productive of physical 
and intellectual energy for himself, and 
a real advantage to his country. 
st 

Governor Patterson, of 
Tennessee, has, during 
his brief term of office, 
pardoned 956 prisoners, of whom 152 had 
been convicted of murder, the last one 
being a man convicted of murdering ex- 
Senator Carmack. We are astonished 
that so many murderers could have been 
convicted in Tennessee; but they evident- 
ly have a Governor in that State who be- 
lieves that murder is a virtue. He was 
elected by the whisky people, and he 
speaks their sentiments. In the case of 
Colonel Cooper, who threatened to kill 
ex-Senator Carmack if the latter attacked 
him again in his paper, and who accom- 
panied his son when the latter fired the 
fatal shot, Governor Patterson says he 
knows the jury was wrong, and that his 
friend Colonel Cooper was innocent, for 
he did not fire the shot. In Tennessee 
we would judge that murder is regarded 
as quite an innocent amusement, as it is 
a very common one. It must not be 
thought that these 152 murderers ex- 
haust the list, for few are convicted and 
many are never tried. Why should the 
State be put to the expense? It is a 
small village that cannot boast of at least 
one murderer that walks free and carries 
his loaded gun in his hip pocket. 


A Pardoner of 
Murderers 


A very hopeful development of our 
agricultural work is the appointment by 
fruit growers of experts, whose busi- 
ness it is to supervise large sections, and 
establish uniform culture and care of 
apple orchards, and in some cases of 
other fruits. Such an expert has been 
engaged in Wayne County, of New 
York State, whose business it is to over- 
see the spraying of all the apple 
orchards of that section, and superin- 
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tend the -harvesting of the crop. No 
one can fully appreciate this movement 
who has not a personal knowledge of 
the shiftlessness with which many apple 
orchards are gathered, and the wretched 
way in which the barrels are packed. 
As for spraying, it is rarely done with 
intelligence and accuracy, often doing 
more damage than benefit. The inten- 
tion now is to give a local reputation for 
first-rate apples to those localities that 
employ the expert. It is a movement 
that will accrue with as much benefit to 
the purchaser as to the seller. It should 
spread over the whole country, and end 
in driving out of market all inferior 
grades of fruit, and probably all in- 
ferior sorts. Apple growing is at pres- 
ent a combination of ignorance and neg- 
lect, and the marketing is badly shad- 
owed with dishonorable packing. 
os 

The work done by our friend, Mr. 
N. O. Nelson, of St. Louis, in the 
way of co-operation with his work- 
men, is catching. Andrew Carnegie 
now says that the one thing that 
would tempt him to go back into busi- 
ness, would be that he might be able 
to address his 40,000 employees, every 
one of them, as fellow partners, at every 
annual meeting. Mr. Carnegie thinks 
that this is the solution of the labor prob- 
lem; a solution that is coming before 
many years. It may be Socialism, but it 
is free from the dangers of State social- 
ism. We can believe that more Carne- 
gies are coming, and more Nelsons, and 
that the business world will not much 
longer be sharply divided between money 
kings and muscle kings. They have 
come to battle, and it is impossible for 
this battle to end in anything but fellow- 
ship. It is the one and only way that is 
open to industrial peace; and it is the 
only road that is open whereby our social 
life can escape from the selfishness that 
is eating out the heart of our American 
manhood. 

as 

The Rev. Lord William Cecil, who 
has made careful investigations in China 
with a view of establishing a university 
there, has come to this country with 
a view, as reported, to obtaining Amer- 
ican support for it. We should pre- 
sume that his purpose is rather to con- 
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sult with those who may have in. charge 
the large educational scheme for China, 
for which two distinguished profes:ors 
of the University of Chicago made a 
study there, with Mr. Rockefeller’s .up- 
port. Lord Cecil would not desire ‘hat 
his English plan should conflict with the 
American one, both countries being anx- 
ious to benefit that long slumbrous em- 
pire. 
& 

Postmaster-General _ Hitchcock _ finds 
that there are other ways to reduce the 
annual deficit in his department than by 
raising the postage on printed matter. 
Last year the deficit for six months was 
$10,265,000, while this year it is only 
$4,072,000. This comes largely by busi- 
ness economies, and now he proposes to 
put the appointment of the smaller post 
offices under civil service rules. That 
would be a splendid advance, and it 
comes from the man who has been re- 
garded as the special politician of the 
Cabinet. 

& 

We welcome General Kitchener, the 
great British officer, to our country, and 
his anticipations of peace please us; but 
his ideal of peace is of interest, and is 
that of enlarging armaments: “My 
whole view of the future is one made 
peaceable by the force of arms.” It is 
the old “quietem per ense.” There is: 
better. 

& 

On the upper corner of the first page 
of a leading New York daily: “All the 
News That’s Fit to Print.” On the 
middle column of the same page, in big 
display type: “ ‘John L.’ to Report Fight 
for The Sullivan Will Telegraph 
His Account of It from the Ringside 
Will Report Training Too.” 


President Taft doubts whether womet 
as a class take enough interest in publi 
matters to care to vote, and yet in the 
four States of Colorado, Idaho, Utah 
and Wyoming about 115,000 of them 
voted for him as President. Did they 
err, or does he? 


When our artists read that a group b) 
Franz Hals has been sold for half a mil 
lion and a single portrait for $137,000, t 
must make them wish they were dead. 
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The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and Superintendent 
Hotchkiss 


AN incident of the report issued by 
Superintendent Hotchkiss, of the State 
Insurance Department, this week, cov- 
ering the Department’s last examination 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
for the years 1906-07-08, lies in the crit- 
icism of this well-known company that 
it contains. The examination was on 
the financial statement as of December 
31, 1908. This examination, made under 
the laws recommended by the Arm- 
strong committee, was quite exhaustive 
and several months’ time was con- 
sumed in its preparation. All accounts 
of the company were checked and all 
assets and liabilities verified. It was 
shown that the company had ledger 
assets at the time specified, of $515,282,- 
177.30, and total admitted assets of 
$544,185,205.99. It was also shown that 
a reorganization of the supply depart- 
ment had been effected, so that_a recur- 
rence of expenditures for legislative 
and other improper purposes, as con- 
cealed in this department by the previ- 
ous management, had been made im- 
possible. It was shown that the Mutual 
had added to their surplus over $49,000,- 
000, of which something like $33,500,000 
had gone into dividend account, and the 
balance, approximately $15,500,000, had 
been used to bring the surplus up to the 
limit permitted under the law and to 
provide for the charging off for a por- 
tion of the real estate. The dividends have 
been several times augmented under the 
new laws now obtaining. The efforts 
made by the company to dispose of its 
stocks, bonds and real estate, as re- 
quired by the legislation of 1906, were 
also touched upon. On the whole the 
report is complimentary to the company, 
which is shown to have complied for the 
most part with the insurance law as 
amended by the Armstrong committee. 
The severe criticism is made, however, 
that the company has more or less 


evaded the restrictions of section 97 of 
the insurance law, which limits the 
amount a company may legally expend 
in securing new business. An item of 
$354,144.09, which the company paid 
during 1908 ostensibly for “supervision 
of old business,” appears to have been 
made up, in part at least, of bonuses 
paid to those agents who were the most 
successful in securing new business. 
The fact that the company increased its 
advances to agents during a campaign 
for the election of directors under the 
amended laws by more than double the 
amount paid during any other quarter 
of the year was held to be a proper sub- 
ject for criticism. The settlement of the 
McCurdy suits, even tho the settlement 
was made by and with the advice of 
Joseph H. Choate and James McKeen, 
is likewise scored in the report, as hav- 
ing been reached on statements that 
were at once inaccurate and misleading. 
Charles A. Peabody, the president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, in a 
reported interview, denied much of what 
was set forth in the so-called Publicity 
Statement, saying in part as follows: 
“The Publicity Statement (so called) issued 
by the department contains three criticisms 
of the. company. Two of them, relating to 
expenditures for ‘care and supervision of old 
business’ and to agents’ adyances during the 
year 1906, are too silly to discuss, as will be 
apparent to any one reading the report. It 


is sufficient to say that in spirit they misrep- 
resent the facts. 

“The other subject in the report (that of the 
McCurdy Settlements) was arranged by a 
committee of the board of trustees. 

“As to whether the seven gentlemen compos- 
ing this. committee acted wisely in their con- 
clusion or, as stated in the report, did not un- 
derstand the subject or ‘purposely misled the 
board of trustees,’ I leave the policyholders, 
to whom we are accountable, to judge. The 
comparing of their judgment: and integrity 
with those of the examiner of the department, 
presents a question which I do not care to 
discuss. 

“I maintain that the spirit and the letter of 
the Armstrong law have been observed by the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and that the 
law has been in good faith lived up to. If 
it can be shown that it has not been I must 
take the consequences, whether I like it or 
not." 
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The Trust Cases 


At the opening of the stock market on 
the 11th there were no signs of an up- 
ward movement. The news that a re- 
hearing in the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
Trust cases had been ordered by the Su- 
preme Court came unexpectedly at noon. 
At once there was a sharp advance. In 
following days there were fluctuations, 
but at the end of the week the prices of 
the leading active stocks (a majority of 
which had some direct interest in the 
pending question) were from 4 to. 6 
points higher than at the beginning. In 
what may be called the opinion of the 
Stock Exchange, therefore, a delay of 
from nine months to a year in the settle- 
ment of these very important cases was 
something greatly to be desired. , 

But the delay is really something to be 
deplored. It gives to speculators a sense 
of relief and freedom for a time, but it 
is unfortunate for the business interests 
of the country that a definite settlement 
of the highly important questions in- 
volved must be so long deferred. More- 
over, the delay may have greater length 
than is now indicated, for two of the Jus- 
tices are seventy-seven years old, and an- 
other vacancy might cause still further 
postponement. It was to be desired for 
many reasons that a comprehensive and 
emphatic decision as to the Anti-Trust 
law should. be reached now by the court 
of last resort. Business interests ought 
to know now just what the law means 
and how it is to be applied. A prompt 
decision might have hastened the adop- 
tion of some modifications or amend- 
ments. 

& 


Wheat Crop Report 


THE first crop report of the year ‘is not 
a favorable one, but there is ample time 
for some improvement. On April 1, the 
condition of winter wheat was 80.8, 
against 82.2 a year ago, and a ten years 
average of 87. This indicates, but with 
much uncertainty, a crop of about 435,- 
000,000 bushels. Last year’s crop was 
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446,366,000. There was a remarkable in 
crease of acreage at seeding time, and th: 
severe losses due to winter killing, main 
ly in Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri, 
have probabiy left 2,000,000 more acres 
of growing wheat than were to be seen 
at last year’s harvest. But the condition 
is very low. The prevailing higher prices 
have caused an increase of acreage in the 
spring wheat States also. James J. Hill 
says there is an addition of 20 per cent. 
Spring seeding, earlier by thirty days 
than the average date, is now nearly fin- 
ished, and a large yield is expected. 
While winter wheat has suffered, the 
condition of rye is exceptionally good, 
being 92.3 against 87.2 last year, and a 
ten years average of 80.5. 


....Commodity prices are still rising. 
Bradstreet’s index number for April 1 is 
9.1924, against 9.1113 for March 1, and 
9.0730 for February 1. The average for 
the four months of this year has been 
9.1592, against a monthly average of 
8.5153 for the year 1909, and 8.0094 for 
1908. 


....By the death of James T. Wood- 
ward, New York and the country have 
lost an eminent banker and a citizen 
whose influence was exerted for the pub- 
lic good. Born on a farm in Maryland, 
his first: service after the completion of 
his education was in a New York im- 
porting house. In 1877 he was elected 
president of the Hanover National Bank, 
and he held this office for the remainder 
of his life, seeing the deposits of the in- 
stitution rise from. $6,000,000 to about 
$100,000,000. In 1898 he was made 
president of the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, and in the panic of 1907 his wise 
action, as chairman of the Clearing 
House Committee, gave him national 
prominence. Grover Cleveland was his 
intimate friend. In the Democratic party 
Mr. Woodward stood firmly for a sound 
currency. Therefore, in 1896 he cast his 
vote for McKinley. He contributed gen- 
erously to charitable and educational in- 
stitutions and was a vestryman of St. 
Thomas’s Church. 





